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THE MANHATTANER IN NEW ORLEANS, 
NO. XVII. 
NEWSPAPERS.—PICAYUNE AND DELTA. 


LireraturE in New Orleans has been a great | 
deal like a moss rose in a plantation of Canada 
thistles. 

But since the American portion of citizens | 
have reclaimed a thousand acres of swamp, 
and patronized granite for pavements, and 
catalogued some enterprising citizens (the best 
of whom are the least talked about), and 
since, too, the Saxons of the Second Munici- 
of have rescued from the Gauls of the 

See or so and a brace of | 
Railroads (abused heretofore in these papers), , 
the said literature is a recognised and talked of 
thing in the Crescent City. 

If we felt disposed to give some of the! 
citizens (as the result of humble inquiries) 
some statistics of the authors and “ author- 
lings,” bards and “ bardlings,” and general 
writers who are covered up with calculations 
in the “cotton and sugar line,” and practical | 
investigations into political economy, as well | 
as the results effected by certain daring ones 
of those who have ventured to believe that a| 
man who could conceive a pleasant story, or’ 
throw off a light-hearted sonnet, was not un-| 
fitted for “’change,” Crescent citizens might | 
stare a little and be vain to think that letters | 
flourished so well among swamps and English | 
brokers. But we intend no directory for home | 
departments, nor guide-book for strangers. _| 

ot the least effective for the cause of let- | 
ters in New Orleans are its newspapers. 

Certain of these for many back have 
possessed very distinctive pal sdelasted cha- 
oe 

ere is no reason why eve tte, like 
every novel (we here ae Mr. James), 
should not its peculiar features. But 
I submit it as a “fixed fact,” that there is 
scarcely one out of every score which marks 
itself differently from its contemporaries. 
Every nineteen are apparently “got up” out 
of the same inkstand, and “worked off” on 
the same press. The type may be different, 
the advertisers may wary, and the polities may 
be “ buff” or “ blue ;” but, as regards rhetoric, 
vigor of thought, and originality of conception, 
7 are in the same dead af 

L is not division of labor enough among 
their conductors, and the one newspaper in the 
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| rally presided over by a rare exception of ver- | 


satility. Newspaper talent nowadays is too 
much scattered. If the sheriff could shut up a 
hundred or two establishments, and if the best 
of the editors thus dis-executionized could be 
sifted out, and their talent properly combined 


|and distributed, we might have that which we | 
| have not now, a paper in the United States at 


half the cost and twice the excellence of the 
London Times; and Editorials, instead of 
being idiosyncrasies, would be essays upon the’ 
history of the day worthy of posterity—libraries 
like the Spectator and Tattler. 

America has given the world a printing-press 
which is emblazoned in the History of Art. 
Who will next bid arise in her borders a Joint 
Stock Company for the publication of a news- 
paper, and to pay liberally for good gazette 
rhetoric, and thus enrich the stockholders, | 
while benefiting society with a good news- 

r? 

t was the New Orleans Picayune news- 
paper which first gave a tone to the Crescent 
City press. In its infancy, it was an audacious 
little sheet; and when it came among its 
heavy-headed, half French, half naturalized 
compeers, created an impression something 
like that of a lively pinwheel of a firework 
evening in the midst of some complicated 
assortment of powder and sulphur, bolstered 
up by a dozen hickory poles. It dared to joke 
with sugar, and to treat cotton as a light 
affair. Itsneezed at tobacco, and waxed mer 
in the midst of tallow and ship chandlery. tt 
wrote sonnets upon grave officials, who were 
accustomed to universal homage. Scarcely 
large enough to wrap around a loaf of bread, it 
was as full of witticisms as one of Thackeray’s 
dreams after a light supper. It picked the 
locks of municipal portfolios, and sported with 
criminal justice. It taught the Recorder that he 
was a born wit, and that the true way to enjoy 
his situation was to extract fun out of every 
prisoner arraigned. It woke up the Captains 
of the Police Guard, and taught them to be 
funny. It ran with racehorses, and picked up 
all the good sayings on the Turf. It lounged 
about the levee, and hunted out rats and 
loafers with puns. In its office was a kaleido- 
scope, wherein every-day thoughts and every- 

y occurrences took new hues and curious 


| combinations. If you saw a good thing floating 


over the country, making merry the farmers 
b 


| by their harvest door-loungings or apple 


browning firesides, or travellers who forgot to 
yawn on steamboats and on railways, and 
serving with larger newspapers, as the raisin 
in cider bottles, to work into effervescence— 
ou were sure to notice at the conclusion, as 
inevitable as the word “ Bacon” to a vigorous 
excerpt, “ N. OF Pic.” 
“ Who were the editors ?"’ asked the outsiders : 
“*Phazma’ and ‘ Straws,’” replied the Crescenter. | 
He was sure every one must know them. 
Not know the Brothers Fields? Jim Fields, 


who had kept audiences in boxes and pit on| Ken 





“* Phazma’ and ‘ Straws’ are poets, sir,” he 
would continue; “none of your sleepy ones, 
who weave their doleful cantos as a sawney 
Scotchman weaves his rag carpet, with motley 
hues, but heavy texture ; none of your namby- 
— ones, who talk to sensible merchants of 

oneysuckles and frisking lambs ; none of your 
blubbering ones, who weep over human nature 
in lines like a yard stick; but poets who eat 


_ thyme, talk rhyme, and think rhyme, and who 


only awe pot ea their heads a little and out 
pop the sparkling thoughts, musically trippi 

over the smn & all the oddest iiabe, Thick 
an opium eater would scarcely dream of. 
Belligerent poets, too, sir! It was a perpetual 
suit they waged in the Court of the Muses. 
‘Phazma versus Straws.’ Now one Plaintiff 
in Error—now the other. Now one Appellant 
—now the same one Respondent. Law and 


fact, sir, every inch of it. Do you think I 


could eat my muffins of the foggy grog 
December mornings when the air about the 
Levee was thick as the mouth of a coal pit, or 
enjoy my ‘ Pompano’ fish and rum omelette at 
the Lake End without dipping into a sonnet 
or the stanzas, or the what-not-metre of the 
belligerents? No, sir.” 

“ Phazma and Straws!” With “ Kendall ” to 
unbottle the tact, and “ Lumsden” to distribute 
it with untiring industry, the four raised a 
paper from experiments to magnificent suc- 
cess. Everybody was reading it; so every- 
body must advertise in it. Besides it 
made its appearance of a Sunday Morning 


_when your Day of Rest gives ‘em best inclina- 


tion to read, and omitted the Monday issue to 
give the Sabbath to the writers and the press- 
man in a sensible way. It couldn't avoid suc- 
cess no more than clever girlhood can avoid 
a husband. 

Kendall, too, had his days and nights of 
adventure on the prairies, and in the Texan 
fights, and in the far off odious Mexican cap- 
tivity. His adventure spiced the paper, and 
took the edge off all ill humor when the cargo 
missed its port, or cotton fell from the notch 
the foreigners last hung it at. 

“Straws and Phazma” left it. The pens 
of heavy artillery now hunted for its columns. 
Its champagne became rich port. Recorder’s 
Courts and Levee Scenes were handed over to 
ambitious reporters to whom the connexion 
was to be a capital, like “ student of Sir Astley 
Cooper,” or law clerk with the then-Attorney 
General Butler to your Sawbones and Brief- 
peruser. The paper waxed dignified in its 
growing age, punned but now and then. 

“ Phazma” shortly after died, with the love 
of the Beautiful and the appreciation of the 
Grotesque as strong as ever; nothing dimmed 
by mortal conflict with that Stern Faced 
Ravager which steals away the breath while 
yet it plants fallacious roses on the cheek. 

“ Straws” “drummed” subscribers with his 
telling and artistic “Reveille” in St. Louis. 
1 returned from captivity to be famous 


the roar by the hour, and who had turned| and write books. Lumsden held the reins 
editor? Or Mat Fields, his sedater brother,| of business, and had his turn of pub- 


whose heart was like a well, and deep enough 
for any honest human bucket to descend and 


take a a of pure, reviving, sparkling | the stirring scenes which r 
. ot know these ? why, where was| who died to make Death yet more illustrious 
Score possessing distinctive features is gene- | the use of living? 


friendship. 


lished adventure on the Rio Grande, and in 
/the mountain fastnesses of Mexico, amid all 
gave a name to one 


| as the Conqueror of Victors. Other partners, 
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less known, but as sturdy workers, shared in 
the prosperity. “Porter” the facetious died 
at his post, and made his laughers mourners. 

Precocious and sprightly as it was in its 
youth, the “ Pic” is dignified and eloquent in 
its growing age. “May its shadow never be 
less.” 


I was in the cabin of the tow boat which 
was “ table-spooning” our gallant ship up the 
Mississippi, as narrated in a previous sketch, 
when | first saw a number of the * New 
Orleans Delta,” got up and printed since my 
leaving Manhattan, a graduate of the 
Pica office. The type was good; the 
reading smelt freshly ; the jokes were credita- 
ble; and the items of the day served up with 
piquant sauce. The name, too, was charac- 
teristic and local, like “ Picayune,” and like the 
Delta of the Mississippi, many-mouthed; nor 
the less valuable for being classic. 

“ This will do,” cried a passenger, nodding 
approval self-complacently over my shoulder. 

r was of his opinion—and he, poor fellow, 
had not seen a y= in a three weeks’ passage; 
so I forgave him the impoliteness. 

The “ Delta” commenced its career like a 
runaway schoolboy. It asked favors of a, 
but made itself known by a series of bold 
paige in the meadows of items, and 
the shrubbery of gossip. It despoiled the 
orchards of “exclusivism” of their holiday 
fruit. It brought the eye-glass of wondering 
merchants from vest kets to look at, the 
impudent sheet. Politicians laid in wait the 
newsboys (who liked the name, and rang all 
possible changes on the second syllable) to see 
what new joke was perpetrated on themselves 
or adversaries. 

The Picayune had always joked at classes 
or run the saw on “genera.” The Delta 
singled out individual characteristics, and _spit- 
ted “species.” The one, if it threw enuff | in 
the eyes, courteously begged pardon for the 
offence ; the other took one eye at a time for 
the operation, and laughed atthe mishap. Not 
that you could ever indict it for malicious 
prosecution. It took care to have a semblance 
of probable cause, and be too good humored 
for malice. 

Not a town topic existed but the Delta 
treated it. It talked with readers as readers 
talked among themselves, boldly and unre- 
servedly. It set expediency at defiance ; it 
listened to no counsellings. Like a spoiled 
child it had its own way with everybody. 

Nothing is too “radical” for its swallow. 
Its columns are open to “the people.” Kid 
gloves it professes to cleanse by a new process 
(caustic potash) which is sure to eat into the 
material at the same time. It has its editors, 
but not half a dozen subscribers could say 
who they were. It rallies around it a corps 
of writers who have not learned Saxon for 
nothing. There is poetry enough in its 
columns year by year to make a dozen 
Appendixes to Griswold’s Poetry of America ; 
dramatic criticisms which have the merit of 

lain talk, and which court no favors; and dry 
jokes that are of great importance to the 
country subscribers who attend barbecues. 
The pens in its employ possess facility of 
rhetoric not the least remarkable for their 
unweariedness of excellence. (This facility 
some day will be fatal, if for one week the 
“ judgment” leaves its stand behind the counter.) 

It is eminently a universal paper. For the 
lawyer the “ Delta” has its court scenes and 
counsel jokes. For the doctor its ounces of 
good-natured sarcasm and solid advice. For 
the bank president its strait] jackets. For 
blundering officials its cushion of thistles. 
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For popular excitements its excess of enthu- 
siasm. For the clergy a dose of brimstone or 
iced punch, at choice. For the planters’ fire- 
side its epitome of city items ready spiced for 
the family reading. For the merchant its saws 
en the tricks of trade. 

It is, in fact, everybody’s lawyer; a good 
lawyer at that, so far as ——i It 
footballs rascality without stint, gives a 
kindly lift to rising merit. 

The Picayune and Delta are the Hee mer 
abroad of the New Orleans press, and therefore I 
have selected them from the host of well con- 
ducted journals for which the city is cele- 
brated. Some have chosen to think them 
rivals. I humbly conceive this can never be. 
The one is rigid in its orig without sacri- 
ficing its piquaney; the other will have its 
joke, —— the whole establishment go to 
the eriff the next day in a suit for 
libel. The one has for rule the safe one of 
“policy ;” to the other its dictionary knows no 
such word. As I said before, the Delta, like 
a spoiled child, has always had its own way, 

ever will bave,so long as strong levees 
render sub-marine apparatus useless commo- 
dities in the Crescent City. 











REVIEWS. 


RELIGION IN, SOCIETY. 

Religion in Society ; or, the Solution of Great 
Problems, within the reach of every 
Mind. Translated from the French of the 
Abbé Martinet. With an Introduction by 
the Rt. Rev. John Hughes, D.D., Bishop of 
New York. 2 vols. New York: D. & J 
Sadlier, 58 Gold street. 1850.4 


Tue above is the title of a work, very well 
translated, and published under the auspices of 
Bp. Hughes, which a to have been 
written within the last decade for the manifold 
purpose of exhibiting the absurdity of the 
ania forms of infidelity so prevalent in the 
author’s country, of committing a terrific on- 
slaught upon Protestantism, and of apologizing 
for the i pes: ser The 0 clear and 
laconic, with occasional impassioned passages, 
and the subjects are treated with considerable 
ability, tho with no marked originality. 
As a Romish controversial work we should 
parallel it with those Protestant works which, 
on the same subject, rely upon abuse, and 
popular, superficial arguments, rather than en- 
ter upon an amiable, profound, and thorough 
examination of any one great topic. 

The first volume is occupied with concise re- 
futations of Atheism, Materialism, and Panthe- 
ism, and with the ordinary evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Beso it sino ~ a — book for 

ular ing, having (for us charm of 
$e and French method. We quote a few 
of the most striking passages :— 


“Many persons will refuse to believe that 
knowledge is the first condition of happiness. 
Persuaded that thought exists for the advantage of 
the stomach, they wish for — only in their 
kitchens, and will willingly jom Madame du 
Defiant in saying, that a good supper is one of the 
four last ends of man, which makes him forget the 
three others. There are many circumstances, 
however, in which these poor souls wil] forget 
their last end, to gratify a passion still more vehe- 
ment—the passion for knowledge. 

« At the very moment when the most vigorous 
appetite gathers them around a table regally served, 
if a great tumult, and throngs of people crowding 
the streets, announce some extraordinary event, no 
doubt our gastronomers would belie the proverb: 
A famished stomach has neither eyes nor ears. 

“ Who has not experienced, many times in his 


-| foucauld. This 
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life, that an intense degree of curiosity stifles the 
eries of want, soothes the keenest sufferings, ang 
throws the soul into a kind of rapture, 

“Impelled by an instinctive idea, which js 
secretly fermenting in the depth of our thoughts, 
we are all in quest of an object eapable of satisfy. 
ing our immense desire to see and know. This 
mysterious intellectual aliment, the child seeks jn 
his nurse’s tales ; the youth in the brilliant dreams 
of romance ; the throng of idle persons in the di- 
versions of the theatre, and the excitements of the 
political world ; the scholar in the sublime medita- 
tions of the closet, or the profound investigations 
of nature. 

“ Vain efforts! the greatest events of earth are 
too small; the most profound truths accessible to 
our actua] means of knowledge are too superficial 
to retain us in their contemplation. That specta- 
cle whose infinite novelty can alone hold the hu- 
man soul transfixed in an eternal ecstasy, is only 
offered beyond the tomb. Until death raises the 
curtain, let us go to the entrance hall of virtue to 
procure our tickets of admission.” 


Speaking of the accidents and minute occur- 
rences by which greatness is sometimes 
“thrust” upon men, he says— 

“There certainly would be reason to amuse 
ourselves at the expense of great men, if we knew 
the true cause of their success, and of the great 
events on aceount of which honor is paid them. 
This cause now escapes our observation on account 
of its extreme minuteness, but it will be known on 
the day when all things are made manifest. Per- 
haps this is the comic episode, designed to temper 
the terrors of the last scene of the world.” 


This extract is a half-truth rather than a 
whole one, and has its false side, like many of 
the apparently self-evident maxims of Roche- 
oristic style is your ve 
best in the world to sugar over an untrut 
—Vide Emerson et al. Here is something con- 
taining a fact we will not dispute : 

«“ The communists all commence with that no- 
ble definition of man that a famous animal has 
given us: man is a digestive tube (Cabanis). 
Afterwards calculating the produce of six millions 
of square leagues, they find alimentary matter 
enough to fill a thousand millions of digestive 
tubes. Unfortunately their definition is very in- 
complete. By the side of the digestive faculty, 
there is; in the tube, another faculty much more 
exacting—the heart. If a small morsel of bread is 
sufficient to impose silence on the most greedy 
stomach, the whole world does not contain enough 
to pacify the appetite of its neighbor.” 


The simple fact contained above we com- 
mend to the reflection of our own socialists 
and improvers of Christianity ; and likewise the 
following : 


“ Man is naturally a Christian. It is also a very 
remarkable fact, but established by innumerable 
experiments, that unbelievers to whom the Christian 
creed is pro for the first time, admit it with 
extreme facility. Those mysteries which our tri- 
flers esteem so revolting to their reason, appear to 
them so natural that they do not even demand the 
proof of them. It is only when the painful and 
austere theory of duty is presented to them that 
they recoil, and even then they will render homage 
to the evangelical doctrine. ‘ Your religion is 
beautiful, and good, and of more value than ours ; 
but the stomach must be filled’ answers the glut- 
tonous Brahmin to the missionary. ‘ How can 
you require of me to keep to one wife?’ answers 
the voluptuous Asiatic. ‘ How can you command 
me to love my enemies and those of my tribe!’ 
says the ferocious savage. 

“ The great and sole enemies of Christianity are 
the bad passions. ‘Rid yourselves of your pas- 
sions, and you will believe,’ Paschal has said. 

“Is this doubted? When does faith desert the 
heart? When the passions begin their tumult in 
it. When does it return? When old age or the 
presence of death restores the calmness. A man 
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never attacks the creed until he has made a breach 
inthedecalogue. = 

« Finally—and this is decisive—I could show 

you a multitude of unbelievers, of sound mind, who 
became Christians at the hour of death ; and others 
more obstinate, who at least hesitated. Show me 
one Christian who became an infidel at this formi- 
dable moment, or who has thought of putting to 
himself the question, ‘Have I done well to be- 
ieve ?” 
i We are sorry we cannot commend this au- 
thor’s temper and fairness in controversy. 
His second volume comprises an attack upon 
Protestantism and a defence of Romanism. 
Therein he deals in the coarsest kind of vitu- 
peration, and vies with Luther himself in con- 
temptuous epithets. We think that, in these 
days, a man’s courtesy to his opponents is no 
bad test of his ability. A willingness to 
represent his adversary truly and fairly, is 
evidence of his confidence in the strength of 
his own position, At the outbreak of the Re- 
formation the rule might not have been a good 
one, but we think there is truth in it now; and, 
judged by it, this author would not rank very 
high. Common popular tirades against Ro- 
manism are of no higher calibre. 

As might be expected, the author misrepre- 
sents the opinions and actions of his adversa- 
ries, and tells falsehoods without stint—that 
is, asserts as granted what the whole Protest- 
ant world denies, thus saving the pains oféar- 
gument. Thus might unstable souls be be- 
guiled. After all, it seems to be a difficult 
thing for either Protestants or Romanists to 
represent each other fairly. It may be said 
that one cannot comprehend the other’s 
ground without going over to it in feeling as 
well as in thought. For instance, the ultimate 
development of the dogma of transubstantia- 
tion in the worship of the Virgin Mary, and 
belief in her immaculate conception, in which 
Romish devotion so largely expends itself, to 
the exclusion, we fear, of retaining a soul- 
filling love of Christ in the consciousness, 
must necessarily seem to a Protestant the 
most awful blasphemy and idolatry. And yet 
fairness requires that he should not, in argu- 
mentation, expend his abhorrence and abuse 
upon the Romish belief and feeling, but attack 
the central dogma from which they seem to 
spring. 

Protestantism, in its extreme and rampant 
form, has its weak points ; and it is not to be 
wondered at that the adversary, arrived at its 
camp, should seem to have demolished it. 
And yet it has an impregnable truth for a 
citadel which can never be yielded. In this 
coutroversy each is fondest of carrying the 
warfare into the enemy’s quarters. The Rom. 
ish edifice seems to have more symmetry and 
coherency ; yet it is built upon one, two, or 
three dogmas, which, in Protestant estimation, 
are but quicksand, or which, more truly, pro- 
bably are a mixture of iron and clay,—that is, 
a truth and a falsehood moulded into one form. 
How can there but be truth in it, since it lived 
and fulfilled a grand mission for centuries, and 
still exhibits so much that is admirable and 
beautiful? How can there but be error in it, 
since at one time, in the ripening of the ages, 
there sprang out of the bosom of that church, 
thousands, nay millions of her sons, and the 
of her best and holiest, who felt that a tru 
had been withheld from them which must be 
rescued? a phenomenon as wonderful as the 
— spread of Christianity, and having no 
analogy in origin or purpose with any of the 
ae nae Let the hecwon ie Rome 
persist in denying significancy to the ‘orma- 
tion, which was Wistared of her own blood. 
Like Romanism itself, Protestantism has mix- 
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ed error with truth. Filthy streams have sul- 
lied its once clear current, till it has often 
broken its bounds, and flowed into regions at 
which the finger of scorn may not unjustly be 
pointed. But the time for a recoil has come, 
not into that as filthy flood from which it 
issued, but into that true channel which both 
have deserted. 


AMERICAN RURAL LIFE. 
Rural Hours. By a Lady. Putnam. 


Goop sense, minute observation, and a plain, 
careful, truth-telling style are the character- 
istics of this volume, which is understood to 
be from the pen of a daughter of the distin- 

uished novelist, Mr. Cooper. The Rural 

ours are spent at Cooperstown, and its vici- 
nity, in chronicling its walks, its drives, its 
lake and wood scenery, the simple life of the 
neighboring farmers in their fields and at their 
fireside, the natural phenomena of the region, 
and such stray specimens of life as might 
chance to be circulating near the observer. 
The first attention is given to the seasons, 
their skies, fruits, and flowers; then we have 
Indian portraits, historic associations, thoughts 
on holidays, on Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. 

The style and manner remind us of the re- 
cently-published volume of Mr. Bryant’s 
letters. He would have hit upon much the 
same topics, and narrated them much in the 
same way—in the same simple, clear, authen- 
tic style. For example, in these observations 
of nature :-— 





LOCUST TREES. 


“ Thursday, 5th July—Fine day. The locust 
trees are in great beauty. Their foliage never at- 
tains its full size until the flowers have fallen; it 
then has an aftergrowth, the leaves become larger 
and richer, taking their own peculiar bluish-green. 
The lower branches of a group of young locusts 
before the door are now sweeping the grass very 
beautifully. These trees have never been trim- 
med ; is not the common practice of trimming our 
locusts a mistake, unless one wishes for a tall tree 
at some particular point? Few of our trees throw 
out their branches so near the ground as to sweep 
the turf in this way, and wherever the habit is na- 
tural, the effect isvery pleasing. With the locusts, 
it is their large pinnated leaves which cause the 
branches to droop in this way, or perhaps the 
ripening pods add their weight also, for it is only 
about midsummer, or just at this season, that they 
bend so low as to touch the grass; the same 
branches which are now hanging over the turf, in 
winter rise two or three feet above it. 

“ The three-thorned acacia, or honey locust, as 
it is sometimes called, if left to its natural growth, 
will also follow the same fashion, its lower 
branches drooping gracefully, until their long 
leaves sweep the grass. There is a young untrim- 
med tree of this kind in the village, a perfect pic- 
ture in its way, so prettily branched with its 
foliage sweeping the ground. As a general thing, 
are not all our trees too much trimmed in this 
country ?” : 

A CAPRICIOUS LEAF. 

«“ Friday, 6th—Warm, half-cloudy day ; light, 
fitful airs, which set the leaves dancing here and 
there without swaying the branches. Of a still, 
summer’s day, when the foliage generally is quiet, 
the eye is at times attracted by a solitary leaf, or 
a small twig dancing merrily, as though bitten by 
a tarantula, to say nothing of aspen leaves, which 
are never at rest. The leaves of the maples, on 
their long stalks, are much given to this trick ; so 
are the white birches, and the searlet oaks, and so 
is the fern also. This fluttering is no doubt 
caused by some light puff of air setting the leaf in 
motion, and then dying away without any regular 
current to follow its course ; the capricious move- 
ment continues until the force of the impulse is 





exhausted, and the giddy leaf has tired itself out. 





At times the effect is quite singular, a single leaf or 
two in rapid movement, all else still and calm ; 
and one might fancy Puck, or some other mis- 
chievous elf, sitting astride the stem, shaking his 
sides with laughter at the expense of the bewil- 
deved spectator.” 

SKYLARKS AND NIGHTINGALES. 


“Itisto be regretted that neither uf the two 
great singing-birds of the Old World is found in 
America ; that both the skylark and the nightin- 
gale should be strangers on this side the Atlantic. 
In some respects the nightingale differs from the 
common notions regarding it in this country. We 
have read so much of ‘plaintive Philomel, that 
most of us fancy a solitary bird, in the deep re- 
cesses of the grove, chanting by moonlight an air 
‘ most musical, most melancholy.’ But this is far 
from being always the case ; the birds sing by day- 
light at least as often as they do at might, and of a 
pleasant morning or evening, one may hear a 
whole choir of them singing cheerfully together. 
It is said that they never move about in flocks ; 
this may be so, but they certainly live in close 
neighborhood—a number in the same wood. In 
the months of May and June, at early dawn, just 
about the time when the market people and chim- 
ney-sweeps are moving about the streets of Paris, 
the nightingales are heard singing gaily enough, 
a dozen at a time, perhaps, in the very heart of 
that great city. They live in the maronniers, and 
lindens, and elms, among the noble gardens of the 
town, whether public or private, and seem to 
mind the neighborhood of a man as little as the 
greenlets which flit about the plane-trees of Phila- 
delphia. It is true that at the same season you 
may, if you choose, take a moonlight walk in the 
country— 

“ * And the mute silence hist along, 

Lest Philomel will deign a song 

In her sweetest, saddest plight.’ 
And probably this solitary song, owing partly to 
the moonlight, and partly to the stillness of night, 
will produce a much deeper effect than the choir 

you heard in the morning, or at sunset. 

“Tt is said that an attempt was made, some 
years since, to introduce the nightingale into this 
country, a gentleman in Virginia having imported 
a number, and given them their liberty in the 
woods. But they seem to have all died; the 
change of climate and food was probably too 
great. They are delicate birds; they are said to 
be very rare in the northern counties of England, 
and to avoid also the western parts of the island. 
Still, the nightingale is a bird of passage, and now 
that the sea-voyage is so much shorter, possibly, 
if the experiment were repeated, it might succeed. 
Birds are great travellers, and they have undoubt- 
edly spread themselves over the world as we now 
find them. Within our own short history, we 
know of well accredited instances of changes in 
in their course. In this very State we now have 
the singular Cliff-swallow, which a few years 
since was entirely unknown, and the first seen 
here were a solitary pair. The Cat-birds also are 
said to have been unknown on the Genesee until 
several years after the country had been opened. 
Blue-birds and robins are far more numerous than 
they used to be, while on the other hand several 
birds are known to have deserted our neighbor- 
hood for regions more to their taste, such as the 
quail, the kill-deers, the crested woodpeckers, 
&c., &e. 

“ The skylark is more hardy than the nightin- 
gale, and possibly might bear our climate better, 
though not a migratory bird. Of the two, we 
should perhaps prefer the lark. In the first place, 
he sings more or less the whole year round, and 
never deserts his native fields, while the nightin- 
gale is only in voice for a few weeks in May and 
June. And then the habits of the lark are pe- 
culiar to himself. There is no ‘act of the eagle 
so noble in character as the uprising of the lark to 
greet the sun ; it is the very sublime of action. 
We know nothing within the whole range of na- 
ture more eloquent. If we may believe Lafon- 
taine, this bird likes to build his lowly nest in a 
grain-field— 
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“* Les alouettes font leur nid 
Dans les biés, quand ils sont en herbe.’” 
The lark of the fable sings wittily, rather than ly- 
tically ; but all that the bonkhomme does with the 
creatures which people his world of fancy, is so 
exquisite in its way, that we are entirely satisfied 
with his bird in the homely, motherly character. 
It is her husband who is the poet; it is he who 
sings those noble sunrise odes ; she herself is the 
clever, notable mére de famille—who knows 
the world, though Lafontaine did not. When the 
farmer talks of collecting first his neighbors, and 
then his relations, to cut the grain, she gives her- 
self no concern whatever—why should she? But 
when the good man comes with his son, and they 
decide to begin the work themselves, the point is 
settled, the lark family must take flight— 
“© C'est 4 ce conp qu'il faut décamper, mes enfants, 

Et les petits en méme temps 

Voletants, se culebutants 4 

Délogérent tous, sans trompette.’ 

“In this part of the world, Lafontaine would 
have been compelled to choose some other more 
humble bird, to teach us so cleverly the useful les- 
son of self-dependence ; but if he had chanced to 
make acquaintance with the meadow-lark, the 
grass-bird, the bobolink, or even the modest little 
song-sparrow, he would have taught either of 
them, in a trice, to sing with more than all ‘ es- 
prit des Mortemars.’ 

“ There is in this country a lark common to 
both continents—the horned-lark or shore-lark— 
a very pretty arctic bird, which in winter goes as 
far south as Georgia, but we have never heard of 
it in these highlands. On the coast of Long 
Island it is quitecommon. It is said also to breed 
on the Western prairies.” 


We may naturally look for a feeling and 
observant account of such remains of fodian 
life as may linger in the neighborhood, and we 
find accordingly an interesting chapter given 
to this subject. : 

THE REV. MR. KUNKERPOTT. 


“ Since the visit of the Oneida squaws, several 
other parties have been in the village. The very 
next season a family of three generations made 
their appearance at the door, claiming an heredi- 
tary acquaintance with the magter of the house. 
They were much less wild than our first visitors, 
having discarded the blanket entirely, and speak- 
ing English very well. The leader and patriarch 
of the party bore a Dutch name, given him, pro- 
bably, by some of his friends on the Mohawk 
Flats; and he was, moreover, entitled to write 
Reverend before it, being a Methodist minister— 
the Rev. Mr. Kunkerpott. He was, notwithstand- 
ing, a full-blooded Indian, with the regular cop- 
per-colored complexion, and high cheek bones ; 
the outline of his face was decidedly Roman, and 
his long, grey hair had a wave which is rare among 
his people ; his mouth, where the savage expres- 
sion is usually most strongly marked, was sinall, 
with a kindly expression about it. Altogether he 
was a strange mixture of the Methodist preacher 
and the Indian patriarch. His'son was much 
more savage than himself in appearance—a silent, 
cold-looking man; and the grandson, a boy of 
ten or twelve, was one of the most uncouth, imp- 
ish-looking creatures we ever beheld. He wore a 
long-tailed coat twice too large for him, with 
boots of the same size, and he seemed particularly 
proud of these last, looking at them from time to 
time with great satisfaction, as he went tottering 
along. The child’s face was very wild, and he 
was bareheaded, with an unusual quantity of long, 
black hair streaming about his head and shoulders. 
While the grandfather was conversing about old 
times, the boy diverted himself by twirling round 
on one leg, a feat which would have seemed al- 
most impossible, booted as he was, but which he 
nevertheless accomplished with remarkable dexte- 
rity, spinning round and round, his arms extended, 
his large black eyes staring stupidly before him, 
his mouth open, and his long hair flying in every 
direction, as wild a looking creature as one could 
wish to see. We expected every moment that he 





would fall breathless and exhausted, like a danc- 

ing dervish, supposing that the child had been 

taught this accomplishment as a means of pleas- 

ing his civilized friends; but no, he was only 

amusing himself, and kept his footing to the last.” 
INDIAN MEN AND WOMEN. 

“ Civilization, in its earliest approaches, seems 
to produce a different effect upon the men and the 
women, the former losing, and the latter gaining 
by it. The men, when no longer warriors and 
hunters, lose their native character; the fire of 
their savage energy is extinguished, and the dull 
and blackened embers alone remain. Unaccus- 
tomed by habit, prejudice, hereditary instinct, to 
labor, they cannot work, and very generally sink 
into worthless, drinking idlers. Many of them 
are seen in this condition in the neighborhood of 
their own lands. The women, on the contrary, 
have always been accustomed to toil while the 
warriors were idle, and it is much more easy for 
them to turn from field labors to household tasks, 
than for the men to exchange the excitement of 
war and hunting for quiet, regular, agricultural or 
mechanic pursuits. In the savage state, the wo- 
men appear very inferior to the men ; but in a half- 
civilized condition, they have much the advantage 
over the stronger sex. They are rarely beautiful, 
but often very pleasing ; their gentle expression, 
meek and subdued manner, low, musical voices, 
and mild, dark eyes, excite an interest in their 
favor, while one turns with pain and disgust from the 
brutal, stupid, drunken countenances too olten 
seen among the men. Many a young girl might 
be found to-day among the half-civilized tribes, 
whose manner and appearance would accord with 
one’s idea of the gentle Pocahontas ; but it is rare, 
indeed, that a man is seen among them who 
would make a Powhattan, a Philip, or an 
Uneas.” 


There is a fine picture of a farmer’s home- 
stead which will please every American 
reader. Itisa sketch which should have its 
lesson in the present, as it will be read in 
future times for its historic value. It may then 
rank with similar delightful pictures of rural 
life in Mrs. Grant’s Memoirs of an Ame- 
rican Lady. A bit of the household economy 
is curious at this day :— 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 


“A great spinning-wheel, with a basket of 
carded wool, stood in a corner, where it had been 
set aside when we arrived. There was a good 
deal of spinning done in the family ; all the yarn 
for stockings, for flannels, for the cloth worn by 
the men, for the colored woollen dresses of the 
women, and all the thread for their coarse towel- 
ing, &c., &c., was spun in the house by our 
hostess, or her grand-daughter, or some neighbor 
hired for the purpose. Formerly, there had been 
six step-daughters in the family, and then, not only 
all the spinning, but the weaving and dyeing also, 
were done at home. They must have been nota- 
ble women, those six step-daughters; we heard 
some great accounts of day’s spinning and weav- 
ing done by them. The presses and cupboards of 
the house were still full to overflowing with 
blankets, white and colored flannels, colored 
twilled coverlets for bedding, besides sheets, table- 
cloths, and patched bed-quilts, all their own work 
In fact, almost all the clothing of the family, for 
both men and women, and everything in the shape 
of bedding and toweling used by the household, 
was home-made. Very few dry-goods were pur- 
chased by them ; hats and shoes, some light ma- 
terials for caps and collars, a little ribbon, and a 
printed calico now and then, seemed to be all they 
bought. Nor was this considered at all remarka- 
ble ; such is the common way of living in many 
farmers’ families. It has been calculated that a 
young woman who knows how to spin and weave 
can dress herself with ease and comfort, as regards 
everything necessary, for twelve dollars a year, in- 
eluding the cost of the raw materials; the actual 
allowance for clothing made by the authorities of 
this county, to farmers’ daughters, while the pro- 
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perty remained undivided, has been fifteen dollars, 
and the estimate is said to have included every- 
thing necessary for comfort, both winter and sum- 
mer clothing. The wives and daughters of our 
farmers are very often notable, frugal women— 
perhaps one may say that they are usually so un- 
til they go from home. With the young girls 
about our villages, the case is very different ; these 
are often wildly extravagant in their dress, and just 
as restless in following the fashions as the richest 
fine lady in the land. They often spend all they 
earn in finery. 

“Very pretty woollen shawls were shown us, 
made by our friend’s step-daughters, after Scotch 
patterns ; several families of Scotch emigrants 
had settled in the neighborhood some thirty years 
since, and had furnished their friends with the pat- 
terns of different plaids ; whether these were High- 
land or Lowland, we could not say. Some of 
their twilled flannels were also remarkably good 
in quality and color, but these are apt to shrink in 
washing. They are quite skilful dyers in scarlet, 
orange, green, blue, and lilac. With the maple 
leaves, they dye a very neat grey for stockings, but 
most of their coloring materials were purchased in 
the villages, dye-stuffs being an important part of 
the stock in trade of all our country druggists. 
Most of the spinning and weaving was in cotton 
or wool ; the clothing and bedding was wholly of 
cotton or woollen materials. A certain amount of 
tow was used for toweling, bagging, smock frocks, 
and pantaloons, for summer working clothes for 
the men. From time to time, a little flax was 
rais@d, especially to make linen, chiefly for a few 
finer towels and table-cloths, the luxuries of the 
household.” 


A t deal of good practical suggestion is 
oeahlied in the remarks on Trees and Roads, 
and there is the best essay we have seen on 


the Naming of Towns, &<. It enters into the 
history philosophy of the matter, and pro- 


poses a simple remedy for the insufferable 
monotony and staleness which afflict the 
yr | nomenclature, in the study of the 
available terminations of words. € quote a 
passage on this topic :-— 

GOOD LEADING IDEAS. 

“ There is less excuse for the pompous folly 
committed by giving absurd names, when we re- 
member that we are in fact no more wanting in 
good leading ideas for such purposes, than other 
people. After the first duty of preserving as many 
Indian words as possible, and after allowing 
portion of the counties and towns for monuments 
to distinguished men, either as Jocal benefactors or 
deserving well of the country generally, there 
would no doubt still renrain a large number of sites 
to be named. But we need not set off on a wild 
goose chase in quest of these. Combinations from 
different natural objects have been hitherto very 
little used in this country, and yet they are always 
very pleasing when applied with fitness, and form 
a class almost inexhaustible from their capability 
of variation. Broadmeadows, Brookfield, River- 
mead, Oldoaks, Nutwoods, Hi gh, Hill- 
hamlet, Shallowford, Brookdale, Clearwater, 
Newbridge, &c., &c., are instances of the class of 
names alluded to, and it would be easy to coin 
hundreds like them, always bearing in mind their 
fitness to the natural or artificial features of the 
spot ; springs, woods, heights, dales, rocks, pas- 
tures, orchards, forges, furnaces, factories, &c., 
&c., are all well adapted to many different com- 
binations in this way. 

“ Another large and desirable class of names 
may be found in those old Saxon words, which 
have been — Sane "an ie by us, 
although we have a y ight to use 
them, by descent and speech. They will bear 
connexion either with proper names or with com- 
mon nouns. A number of these may be readily 
pointed out. There is ham or home, and borough, 
also, which have occasionally, though ra.ely, been 
used. We give others of the same kind: 

“ Bury, means a town or a hamlet; Seabury 
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would therefore suit a town on the sea-shore ;| hurst, and instead of the points of the compass, to| street, or storm in his anti-humbug capacity 
Woodbury another near a wood. distinguish the different hamlets, let us call them] amid the solaces and refinements of Green- 


« Rise, speaks for itself, as rising ground. 

“Wick, has a twofold signification: either a 
village, or a winding shore, or bay. Sandwich 
would suit another village on the shore ; Bush- 
wick for a bushy spot upen some river. 

« Stead, and Stowe, and Stock, have all three 
the same general signification of a dwelling-place. 
Thus, Newstead means also Newtown; Wood- 
stock means a place in the woods. 

« Burn and Bourne, signify either a stream or a 
boundary, and would, with other words, either 
proper er common, suit many villages ; thus, 
Riverbourne, where two States or counties are di- 
wided by a river. Alderburn, fora village on a 
brook where alders grow ; Willowburn also. 

« Shire, means a division. 

«Combe, means a valley; Meadowcombe, 
Longcombe, Beavercombe, are instances. 

« Ness, is a promontory or headland ; as Cliff- 
ness. 

« Wark, means a building ; like Newark. 
« Worth, means a street or road, or a farm, and 


combined with other words, would be adapted to | 


many a hamlet; as Longworth, Hayworth, Hop- 


Upper and Lower, High and Nether, Far and Near 
Oakhurst, and would not most people declare this 
an improvement ? 

“ The very fact of our motley origin as colonists 
should provide some good materials for naming 
new towns and villages. Not by weak and absurd 
repetitions of all the European capitals in the 
shanties of American backwoods, but by adopting 
those terminations peculiar to each nation which 
will bear an English pronunciation. Such may 
easily be found. Heim, and Hausen, and Dorf, 
and Feld, are German words, well suited to many 
places in Pennsylvania. Wyck, and Daal, and 
Dorp, are Dutch words, which will bear the same 
connexion with proper names of Dutch origin. 
The Huguenots from France may employ hameau, 
and cote, and champ, and roche, and plaine in the 
same way. Some Swedish and Norwegian words 
of the same kind would be well placed among the 
honest Scandinavian colonists who have lately 
gone out upon the prairies of Wisconsin and 
Iowa. A fit selection from Scotch, Irish, and 
Welsh words of the same class may well be pre- 
served among the descendants of emigrants from 





worth, &«., &c. 

“ Werth, Wearth, and Wyrth, with the same 
sound, have the same meaning as Worth. 

“ Hurst, is a thicket of young trees ; Elmhurst, 
Hazelhurst, Maplehurst, are examples of its appli- 
cation. 

« Holt, is a wood. Grayholt would do for a 
hamlet near an old forest, Greenholt for a younger 
one; Beech-holt, Firholt, Aspenholt, are other ex- 
amples. 

« Shaw, is also a wood, or a marked tuft of 
trees ; Cedarshaw, Shawbeech, Oakshaw, are ex- 
amples. 

“ Weald, also signifies a wood; Broadweald, 
Highweald, Pineweald, would make good names. 

“ Wold, on the contrary, is a plain or open 
country, little wooded. 

“ Hithe, is a small haven or port. 

“ Moor, is a marsh or fen. 

“ More, on the contrary, and Moreland, signify 
hilly grounds. 

Mere and Pool, Water and Tarn, are of course 
suitable for small lakes. 

“ Thorpe, is a village; Newthorpe, Valley- 
thorpe, Hillthorpe, are examples. 

“ Hay, is a hedge, and would suit a small ham- 
let where hedges are found. 

“ Haw and Haugh, mean small meadows. 


“ Cott, or Cote, applies to cottages, and would | 


suit many hamlets. 

“ By, as a termination, means a dwelling-place ; 
ly or leigh, a field. Croft, a small inclosure. 

“ Now would not most of these, and others like 
them, answer much better than the constant repeti- 
tion of ville or town? Let us suppose asmall vil- 
lage to spring up in a new country ; one of its most 
prominent inhabitants, bearing the name of Anto- 
ninus Smith, has shown much interest in the place, 
and contributed in various ways to its advance- 
ment. His neighbors are well aware of the fact, 
and wish to express their sense of his merits by 
naming the little place after him. Some, accord- 
ingly, propose Antoninusville, others prefer Smith- 
ville; one admires Smithopolis, another Antoni- 
nustown. They are soon agreed, however, for 
names are among the very few subjects which it 
is not thought necessary to submit to discussion in 
this wordy land of ours. A post is put up at the 
first crossing in the highway— To Smithville, 2 
miles.’ Now would not Smithstead, or Smith- 
bury, have answered much better, showing that 
something may be done with the most unpromising 
name without tacking a ville to it? 

“ Then, again: if there be several places of the 
same name in one neighborhood, as frequently hap- 
pens, they ars distinguished by East, West, North, 
and South; as for example: Scienceville, East 
Scienceville, West Scienceville, Scienceville 


Centre. Now, it happens that a fine grove of| hear the author grambling slong in his journey 
r 


oaks stands on a point quite near the principal 
village ; let us, therefore, change the name to Oak- 


those countries. Now and then it would not be 
amiss if some of the smaller Jakes and pools, 
which are now worse than nameless, were to be- 
come loch Jeanie, or loch Mary, loch Davie, or 
loch Willie. In short, if we would but think so, 
we have by far too many resources in this way, to 
be driven perpetually to the Classical Dictionary 
for assistance.” 

If, as the author of the great English Epic 
tells us, “ that which round about us daily lies 
in common life is the prime wisdom” then is 
this book as worthy as it is rare. It is of a 
right sterling Americanism. We can conceive 
no apology for ennui in a country residence 
after the proofs given in this volume by its 
lady author of mental activity and the abun- 
dant resources of American rural life. 


TURKEY IN 1848. 

Turkey and its Destiny: the Result of Jour- 
neys made in 1847 and 1848, to Examine 
into the State of that Country. By Charles 
MacFarlane, Esq., author of Constantino- 

le in 1828. 2 vols. Phila: Lea and 
lanchard. 


Mr. MacFartane is hardly a satisfactory 
' traveller, even were we fully assured of the 
comprehensiveness of his observations. He 
writes in too off-hand, brusque, and splenetic 
atone. He relies too much on scattered anec- 
dotes and individual reflections. He lacks phi- 
losophy, both in thought and the arrangement 
of his subject. Everything is judged on the 
instant by his English prejudices. Few allow- 
ances are made for the spirit of the East. His 
style does not impress us with a favorable 
opinion of his judicial powers, It is some- 
thing of the hap-hazard order. 

The conclusion to which he arrives, or rather 
which he jerks out constantly by the way, is 
the utter worthlessness and swift decadence of 
the Ottomans. The system is rotten through- 
out, at large, and in detail. Justice is a farce 
or a tragedy, religion is worn out, and sup- 

lanted by a vigorous growth of French infi- 
elity of the flavor of Diderot and Voltaire ; 
the Paris feuilleton corrupts the young men ; 
the Harem keeps the women in perpetual im- 
becility; the taste of the court ladies, who 
live in public, is low and vulgar; the slave 
trade is rampant; the conseription in Asia 
Minor oe the navy weak and exag- 
rat 
o This information is all conveyed in gg 9 
John Bull emphasis and objurgation. e 





through Asia 0 by the Black Sea, 





wich. 


Yet his picture, no doubt, is generally a true 
one. A resolute Anglo-Saxon can have little 
quarter for the exhibitions of the East, and his 
reflections are justifiable. Turkey is in a 
shabby state of decline—a state existing by 
sufferance—its religion worn out, its manners 
a compound of corrupted Asian and European, 
the vices of both being better adapted to 
union than the virtues,—the wreck of a barba- 
rous people waiting the tender mercies of the 
European powers. 

Mr. MacFariane’s visit to Turkey on this 
oceasion embraced a period of about a year, 
which he spent at Constantinople, in the adja- 
cent provinces of Asia Minor, visiting Brusa, 
Kutayah, Nicomedia, and in an excursion to 
Adrianople. These localities opened before 
him a fair view of the country ; he saw what 
public institutions were to be seen, conversed 
with the officials, noted the manners of the 
people, and has written out for the public, not 
a few curious and entertaining pages of his 
experience. 

The spirit of the book will be best seen by 
presenting a few of them. There is little re- 
verence in this sketch of 


A GREEK BISHOP AT KUTAYAH. 


“The next day was a Sunday. We were 
awakened long before daylight by a rattling, clat- 
tering noise. The Greek church was close to the 
house, and the noise proceeded from a priest beat- 
ing upon a hard sonorous board, which served 
instead of a bell (odious to, and prohibited by the 
Turks), to summon the people to worship. When 
the noise ceased, we went to sleep again, and as it 
was a raw morning, as we had not gone to bed at a 
very early hour, and as the Bishop’s beds were so 
very warm and comfortable, we did not rise until 
nearly eight o’clock. By this time the church ser- 
vice was over, but we could see nothing of our 
friend the Bishop. Going down to look, we found 
him in a small room opposite to the church door, 
which was still open, and separated from the court 
only by a narrow court-yard: he was very busy, 
his countenance wore a serious eagerness—he was 
receiving money and cautiously counting it; and 
about a dozen Greeks, crowded in that little room, 
were waiting to pay some contribution or other, or 
to present an excuse for being unprovided with the 
wherewithal. The Reverend Father, who had just 
stepped from the church and the performance of 
the religious service to sit at this receipt of customs, 
was dressed in pontificalibus, wearing round his 
neck his large gilt Greek cross, having on his right 
hand his episcopal ring, and by his side his episco- 
pal crosier mounted with silver. The contrast be- 
tween, or rather the commingling of, the spiritual 
and the worldly, the things of heaven and the 
things of earth, the bright emblems of salvation and 
the paltry, dirty, tiny pieces of mixed metal that 
are made to pass for money in this country, might 
have excited the merriment of a cynic. I knew 
the little spirituality that exists in this degraded 
church ; I had witnessed similar scenes, and on 
the same holy day before now ; but the present 
exhibition saddened me. I observed this difference 
in the demeanor of those who had money and 
those who had none; the first merely stooped 
before the Bishop, kissed his hand, and made as if 
they kissed the hem of his garment, then clinking 
down their coin op a very low table ; the money- 
less threw themselves at the Bishop’s feet, kissed 
both hands and both papoushes, and then, slowly 
rising, with their hands crossed before them and 
their heads bent, they tendered their excuses. The 
Bishop knit his brows and talked loudly and angri- 
ly at them through the nose; but his speeches 
were short and mild compared with the addresses 
delivered by a black old priest and a dirty old 
tchorbajee who sat athis lefthand. * * # # 





even as he would rail at a cab driver in Fleet 


As we were walking back to the dwelling-house, 
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the Bishop gave notice that there were no candles 
for the church service. ‘ Religion is going out at 
Kutayah, said he, ‘there are no candles!’ And 
he ascen the staircase of the house repeating 
‘candles! candles! candles |” 


Turkish political economy is yet in its in- 
y. The men who practised the following 
had not read Adam Smith :— 


ENCOURAGING THE GROWTH OF GOOD FRUIT. 


“ One morning, near the beautiful square foun- 
tain at Tophana, we saw a Greek gardener selling 
ripe fresh figs. The fruit in his basket looked so 
tempting that we were going to buy some, when 
two Turkish cavasses came up and seized the 
Greek in a savage manner. What had the gar- 
dener done? He had been selling his fruit for 
a few paras more the oke than the price fixed by 
the Governor of Tophana. ‘ But my figs, said the 
poor Greek, ‘ are figs of the best quality ; are very 
fine figs ; people willingly pay the price I ask for 
them. I cannot foree them to buy. People will 
pay a poor man a few paras the more rather than 
eat the common figs. Where is my sin? Amaun! 
Amaun! What wrong have I done?’ The cavas- 
ses told him that he had thrown dirt upon the law ; 
that figs were figs, and all of one price ; that he 
had taken more paras the oke than was fixed by 
the governor, and that he must go to prison for it : 
and, making the gardener put his basket of luscious 
figs on his head, and giving him a kick behind to 
quicken his pace, they marched off with him to 
those filthy, abominable dungeons in Tophana, 
which are left unchanged, and are enough to 
give disease or death to the victim that is shut up in 
them for a short time. How long the poor grower 
and vender of figs remained there I cannot say ; 
but I was assured, by one who well knew the 
u:ages of the authorities and the secrets of the pri- 
son-house, that there was no chance of his being 
liberated until the Turks had eaten up all his figs, 
and had made him pay a fine in money. This, 
thought I, is a pretty way of encouraging a man to 
grow good fruit.” 


The observation of the Ramazan at Con- 
stantinople presents some singular cases of 
conscience. 

THE RAMAZAN. 

« Everybody knows that during this terrible moon 
of Ramazan, from the rising of the sun to the set- 
ting thereof, none of the faithful may, by the law of 
the Prophet, taste a morsel of bread or sip a drop 
of water, or so much as take one short whiff of the 
body-and-soul-reviving tchibouque. And this year 
it happened that the movable Ramazan fell among 
the longest and hottest days of the year—and this 
year, 1847, happened to have the hottest summer 
that had been known at Constantinople for a very 
long while. The fasting ordeal was exhausting 
and terrible to some of the devout, who obeyed 
the Koran to the letter. The poorer of the Turks, 
obliged to labor abroad for their daily bread, in the 
scorching sun, with even the blessed refreshment of 
water denied them, drooped and fell sick. The 
hard-working boatmen plying up and down the 
Bosphorus, swooned and fainted in their caiques, 
before the sunset gun could tell them that they 
might drink and eat and smoke. The rich may 
feast well through the night, and shut themselves 
up in their cool houses on the banks of the chan- 
nel, and sleep or doze through the day. * #* * 

“ There is an interruption of the ordinary inter- 
course of life ; and gloom, and discomfort, and irri- 
tability are very observable among the great body 
of the Osmanlees so long as the Ramazan lasts. 
The fast had not been at all noted for edification 
and penitence, and charity and good works. The 
Turks were usually said to commit more crimes 
during their Ramazan than in any other month of 
the year. It struck me, however, that the common 
people in the capital fasted with better humor now 
than formerly. A new-school Turk would tell 
me the reason—it was because a great many of 
them had emancipated themselves from prejudice 
and (secretly) broke the Ramazan. 

“It was anomalous, and very contrary to the 
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spirit of the Koran, but the Turkish ladies chose 
this very month of Ramazan to show themselves 
most abroad, or to make the greatest display of 
their charms and their splendor. On the afternoon 
of every Friday (their Sabbath) the large, irregular, 
but at least open square, near the barracks and pa- 
lace and offices of the Seraskier Pasha, which 
stand over in Constantinople on the site of a palace 
of the Greeks of the Lower Empire, was converted 
into a Hyde Park, or Champs Elysées, or Prado, 
the wives of the pashas and other grandees parad- 
ing up and down, and round and round, in arubas, 
teliké, kotchys, and (some few) in light, gay, and 
really elegant small open carriages, made chiefly at 
Vienna. * * * * Beyond a snail’s pace, or, 
at most, what the Italians call Bishop’s pace— 
passo da Monsignore—they never went, and cer- 
tainly never could go without the exceeding great 
risk of a catastrophe. The grandest of the ladies 
were attended by a sworded man on horseback, 
being generally a Nubian, of neutralized gender, 
but insolent, and fierce enough to look at. ‘These 
creatures very frequently behaved as if there was no 
Tanzimaut ; nor were the fellows trudging on foot 
by the sides of the carriages remarkable for their 
civility to Rayahs or Christian strangers. The 
ladies of quality, particularly when young, wore 
smal] thin yashmacs, made of stuff as light and 
transparent as the silken gauze of old Cos; and, 
while they affected to conceal every feature except 
the eyes, they made an indecorous, brazen display 
of their necks and breasts ; and, that the eye might 
be the more surely and strongly attracted, they 
wore glittering diamonds on the neck and bare bo- 
som. I stop far short of a description of the length 
to which immodesty was carried. * * * The 
poor Turks of the capital, who had got somewhat 
accustomed to the spectacle, thought little of it, or 
said it was Tanzimaut or destiny. But the poor 
Osmanlees from the interior, or from the Asiatic 
provinces, were struck all of a heap. Not one of 
these Asiatics, if he returned soon to his native 
district, but would report that ihe Prophet’s beard 
was defiled in the Holy City, that the Osmanlees 
of Stamboul were all turning ghiaours, and their 
women—worse.” 


When Mr. MacFarlane arrived at Constan- 
tinople, in a newly built English steamer, he 
was met on the deck by the agent of the 
company to whom it was consigned—a fudgy 
Oriental, upon whose ignorance and importance 
he avenges himself in this full length :— 


TAHIR PASHA. 


« An essay was made to lead him over the ship 
and to explain her beauties and her improved ma- 
chinery ; but he knew no more of a ship than was 
known by our poor puzzled recruits ; he would see 
nothing but the cabins; and, when he had seen 
them, he seated himself on deck near the poop, and 
asked whether our people had not some good Eng- 
lish cheese and English beer; and whether they 
had not brought up some good Cassaba melons 
from Smyrna. There were all of these things on 
board, and in high perfection ; and abundant spe- 
cimens were svon brought to him, the Perote skip- 
per, C , insisting on acting as waiter to his 
excellency, and going down almost on his knees as 
he presented the well-covered tray, and set it upon 
a low camp-stool. Heavens! what a fawning, 
and cringing, and crouching there was! Even the 
great Hadja bent to the deck, and touched the hem 
of the Pasha’s garment, and put the hand, which 
had so touched, to his lips, when Tahir first came 
on board. Our English sailors and stokers looked 
on with open mouths and wondering eyes. Mean- 
while, Tahir Pasha, with an appetite as astonishing 
as that of the Perotes who had been breakfasting 
below, proceeded with his déjeuner. It was a sight 
to see! He looked like a Delhi Llama at break- 
fast, surrounded by his worshippers and administer- 
ing priests. An attendant with an awful black 
beard held a large light blue silk umbrella over his 
head: Hadj& scooped out the cheese, and cut it 
into pieces to fit the mouth; a Perote merchant 
drew the corks, and filled the Pasha’s glass with 
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creaming brown stout ; C—— cut up the melons into 
the nicest slices ; other volunteers performed other 
offices, and about a dozen attendants, with their 
hands crossed before them in sign of reverence 
stood round the great man, When Tahir had 
eaten an incredible quantity of cheese and swee; 
melon, and had emptied about two bottles of the 
beer, he performed (in a very audible manner) cer- 
tain indescribable operations, and then the tchibou- 
quejee presented his narguilé or water-pipe, which 
was as big and as bright as a portable altar. 
When he had smoked and hubble-bubbled for 4 
quarter of an hour, he went over the side, and away 
in his splendid caique to his yolli or marine villa on 
the Bosphorus.” 


The Harem is not an object of poetical ad- 
miration to our author, as it was to Mr. 
Milnes. He makes no seruple of uncovering 
certain little cupboard peceadilloes of the ladies 
in the way of lunches :— 


CLEAN PLATES OF THE HAREM, ETC. 


“Tn some haretns, as J knew from candid and 
indisputable sources, they spent a great part of the 
day in eating and drinking, in making coffee and 
sherbets and sipping them, and scolding their 
slaves and smoking their pipes. In the house of 
Pasha, which affected to be considered as a 
model establishment, they had breakfast (a very 
substantial meal) at about 11 o’clock a.m., and 
dinner about half an hour after sunset. When 
the Pasha sat down to table in the male and 
public side of the house, the meal, in most abun- 
dant quantity, was sent into the harem, the in- 
mates of which were far from being numerous. A 
young man, who himself had a very good appe- 
tite, much wondered how the women could eat 
all that was thus sent them. But long before 
breakfast the coffee-pot was at work, and sweet- 
meats were masticated ; and between breakfast 
and dinner there was a continuous draught made 
by the harem upon the larder. ‘ No wonder,’ said 
my informant, ‘ that they grow so fat: they are 
eating all day long!’ When the harem received 
the visits of the ladies of other Pashas or Effen- 
dis, the larder was always invaded by clamorous 
and exorbitant demands for provend. These 
visits were rather frequent: at times there would 
be two or three of them aday. Let what would 
go into the harem, nothing ever came out of it but 
clean plates and dishes. Though no male foot 
dared to cross the threshold of the harem, or even 
to enter its anteroom, the thin wooden walls and 
plank partitions of the house allowed the voices of 
the ladies to be heard in many parts of it. Now 
and then fragments of conversation were caught 
that did not sound like sermons or homilies, and 
very frequently the sharp tones of the voices gave 
assurance that the ladies were not all of one 
mind. The senior matron occasionally took ex- 
ercise by belaboring a female slave with her slipper 
or pipe-stick, and by uttering objurgations quite as 
foul as her lord’s when in anger. The pretty em- 
broideries, the worked handkerchiefs, the elegant 
turbans, and the other specimens of needle-skill 
which charmed Miss Pardoe and other English 
ladies, are nearly all purchased in the bazaars, and 
are the handiwork, not of Turkish ladies, but of 
Armenian men and women. Such of the fair 
ones as have been purchased slaves—procured in 
their infaney and prepared, or, as it is ealled, ‘ edu- 
eated’ for the harems of rich men—seldom know 
more than how to season a dish, mix a sherbet, 
prepare and present a pipe, and dance a lascivious 
dance. Nothing is more helpless than the condition 
of these women, if, in the decline of life, their 
husbands fall into disgrace, or they are left in 
widowhood and poverty. A broken-down, small- 
footed Chinese dame is not more helpless in the 
streets or by the roadside, than are these Turkish 
ladies in all the affairs of life. The vicissitudes 
of fortune, the instability of all family prosperity, 
has of late years afforded most abundant evidence 
of this helplessness, by casting loose upon the 
world females who had enjoyed all the luxuries of 
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made to me, not by one but by several 
Frank ladies, that not one of them knew how to 
do anything for herself ; that they knew not how 
to fashion or even to sew the cloths and staffs 
charitably given them for clothing ; that hardly 
one of them knew how to use the needle, or to 
do any single thing that was useful or neces- 


Ata military school the pursuit of know- 
ledge was checked by a new difficulty, pe- 
euliar to Islam. 

INCONVENIENCE OF CHALK DRAWING. 

« A few of the elder pupils were working in 
acquarella, copying colored prints with French 
water-colors; but most of them were drawing 
with charcoal, or black French chalk. Here a 
serious religious seruple had arisen. A Mussul- 
man may net waste or throw away any bread— 
no, not the smallest mite. If a Turk of the old 
school sees a crumb of bread on the floor, or even 
in the street, he will stoop, pick it up, and devoutly 
deposit it in the sleeve of his garment. Now, 
crumbs of bread must be used to erase the mis- 
takes in charcoal or chalk drawings. But as these 
crumbs must not be thrown away, what could be 
done with them? After serious deliberation it 
was concluded that neither charcoal nor chalk 
was poisonous ; and the pupils undertook to swal- 
low all the crumbs they dirtied while drawing. 
The rule was rigidly enforced. While watching 
them at work I saw two or three boys putting in 
their mouths pieces of bread as black as my hat. 
The drawing master thought that this necessity 
of eating their mistakes had the effect of making 
them more careful and correct. Other scruples, 
more fatal to art, interfered. The pupils were al- 
lowed to draw nothing from the round or the real, 
the Ulema having decided that the faithful must 
not draw from objects which cast shadows. The 
youths must thus remain mere mechanical copy- 
ists. Monsieur G———, the drawing master, did, 
however, entertain some hopes of being allowed 
to teach them to sketch landscapes after nature. 
But, surely, of all men in the world the lounging 
keff-making Ulema will be the first to tell him 
that trees do verily cast shadows; nor should [ 
be astonished if they discovered that shades are 
projected by mountains, rocks, and buildings. 
With their seruples, a Peter Schlemihl—a gentle- 
man without a shadow—would be a great God- 
send for Turkish art.” 


Such absurdities are melancoly enough. 
They destroy all respect and consideration, at 
least, for the early stages of Europeanizing 
the Turk. We fear, with Mr. MacFarlane, 
there is little eure for him, and cannot but re- 
flect, were he within the reach of the cis-At- 
lantie arm of the great Anglo-Saxon family, 
how short an arithmetical calculation of days 
and months would answer to close the problem 
of his destiny. 


GILES’S DISCOURSES. 
Christian Thought on Life. In a series of 
Discourses. By Henry Giles, author of 


“ Lectures and Essays.” Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields. . : 


Havine acquired a brilliant and general repu- 
tation as a lecturer; acknowledged wherever 
he has ap er, and 





peared as a popular 
regularly enrolled in the season-lists as one 
of those who give zest and promise to pro- 
grammes of winter courses; Mr. Giles turns, 
with a new ambition, to the more enduring 
memorial of print, and seeks position as essay- 
ist and author. This change of performance 
is a severe test, and in the circus of literature 
there are at least ten failures to one success. 
The living audience has disappeared, the in- 
stant applause is unheard; and,- shut up with 
his own thoughts, the writer must deliberately 
Plan and execute in patience—without the im- 
Pulse of popular assemblies cheering him to 
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move on, and unconscious, till it is too late to 


| the tempest of lamentation been stilled by the as- 


strike into a fresh path, of the effect he has | surance of peace, he gives the hymn of his exult- 
produced. Pure gold only can pass this fur- | ant and of his grateful praise.” 


nace. We are not disposed to deny the present 
coinage. While we observe traces of the old 
vocation in passages caught up for a telling 
climax in delivery, haste and redundancy of 
style, and often a cadence better suited for 
the rostrum than the closet, we also discern 
a perpetual readiness and vitality of thought ; 
noble views of life and human nature; real, 
rmanent eloquence of expression—the whole 
ing in the sobered light of Christian truth 

and manly philanthropy. We particularly 
distinguish a catholic sensibility to all forms of 


And with the same foree and beauty he 
| moves through the various divisions of his 
theme of infinite moment and concern to all 
‘of us. Life, in its Worth, its Personality, its 
Continuity, its Struggle, its Discipline ; 
Prayer and Passion, Temper, Contempt, Good- 
‘ness, Forgiveness, Weariness, and Mystery. 
If the gifted author continues to construct 
| works like this and his admirable volume of 
previous essays, presented as they are by the 
‘classic publishers, in a form and style com- 
/mensurate with their excellence, the wise pur- 


the beautiful, generous, and worthy; a heart |chaser of books can do no better than to se- 
and conscience alive to every shade of suffer- | gregate a choice corner in his collection for 
ing and joy which enliven and beset our daily | their permanent reception. 


life. There is no mean bigotry, no narrow 
sectarianism here: the author stands under | 
the free heavens, and avows himself alone a) 
man among, a Christian teacher in the midst | 
of brethren. As an example of the zealous | 
eloquence into which he rises with a great 
i in speaking of the Psalms of King 
avid :-— 


“ Amongst all compositions, these alone de- 
serve the name of sacred lyrics. These alone 
contain a poetry that meets the spiritual nature in 
all its moods and in all its wants, which strength- 
ens virtue with glorious exhortations, gives angelic 
eloquence to prayer, and almost rises to the se- 
raph’s joy in praise. In distress and fear, they 
breathe the low, sad murmur of complaint; in 
penitence, they groan with the agony of the 
troubled soul. They have a gentle music for the 
peace of faith; in adoration, they ascend to the 
glory of creation, and the majesty of God. For 
assemblies or for solitude, for all that gladdens 
and all that grieves, for our heaviness and despair, 
for our remorse and our redemption, we find in 
these divine harmonies the loud or the low expres- 
sion. Great has been their power in the world. 
They resounded amidst the courts of the taberna- 
cle; they floated through the lofty and solemn 
spaces of the temple. ‘They were sung with glory 
in the halls of Zion ; they were sung with sorrow 
by the streams of Babel. And when Israel had 
passed away, the harp of David was still awaken- 
ed in the church of Christ. In all the eras and 
ages of that church, from the hymn which first it 
whispered in an upper chamber, until its anthems 
filled the earth, the inspiration of the royal pro- 
phet has enraptured its devotions, and ennobled 
its rituals. 

“ And thus it has been, not alone, in the august 
cathedral or the rustic chapel. Chorused by the 
winds of heaven, they have swelled through God’s 
own temple of the sky and stars; they have rolled 
over the broad desert of Asia, in the matins and 
vespers of ten thousand hermits. They have rung 
through the deep valieys of the Alps, in the sob- 
bing voices of the forlorn Waldenses; through 
the steeps and caves of Scottish highlands, in the 
rude chantings of the Scottish covenanters ; 
through the woods and wilds of primitive Ame- 
rica, in the heroic hallelujahs of the early pil- 
grims. P 

“Nor is it in the congregation, alone, that 
David has given to the religious heart a voice. 
He has given an utterance, also, for its privacy,— 
for the low-lying invalid,—soothing the dreariness 
of pain, softening the monotony of heavy time, 
supplying the prayer or the promise, with which to 
break the midnight or the sleepless hour: for the 
unhappy, to give them words of sadness, by which 
to relieve their disquieted and their cast-down 
souls; by which to murmur between themselves 
and God, the holy sorrow that heaven alone 
should hear: for the penitent, when the arrows of 
conviction rankle in his breast, when the light of 
grace would seem departed, and the ear of mercy 
closed,—then David gives the cry of his own im- 





NEW VERSION OF ZSOP’S FABLES. 


Esop’s Fables: a new version, chiefly from 
original sources. By the Rev. Thomas 
James, M.A. With more than fifty illus- 
trations by John Tenniel. Robt. B, Col- 
lins. 

WE hope some of our readers remember the 
old edition of Asop’s Fables, that in vogue 
some quarter of a century ago. We hope so, 
because we should like to know that others 
besides ourselves are sharers in the pleasant 
recollections which the title of the work calls 
up; that others remember those small oval 
woodcuts with the beasts therein depicted, 
much after the style in which they are sculp- 
tured for a child’s Noah’s ark. Bad as they 
were, they were favorable specimens of the 
wood illustration of the day, and bore in their 
smirehed faces unmistakable evidence of 
being in demand for frequent impressions by 
the public. 

Let the reader, with the old fresh in his 
memory, turn to the new. He will find that 
the old friend of our childhood, perennial 
sop, has doffed cocked hat and small-clothes 
for a dress of the latest cut and newest gloss. 
All the appliances of modern book-art are 
brought to bear: wily Reynard looks up from 
the feot of the page to the grapes efully 
pendent from a trellis at the head, the design 
framing a few lines of the text. The lazy 
maids, whom the old woman is toiling up 
stairs at the side of the page to chastise, are 
rubbing their eyes and stretching themselves 
in the most graceful of attitudes; and the tail- 
piece of the volume brings up its artistic 
claims triumphantly by a representation of the 
sad fate of the accommodating individual who, 
to please the public, tied his ass’s legs to a pole 
ah with his son’s aid, carried him, or essayed 
to do so, over the bridge, in the sight of the 
assembled public. The poor animal is tum- 
bling into the water ; and the astonished public, 

zing at him from the whole length of the 

ridge, are admirably rendered in all the va- 
rieties of stupid amazement. Lesson fresh as 
if old A:sop’s stylus of Greece were Gold Pen of 
nowaday New York, and the ink not yet dry 
upon it. 


by John Tenniel. The animals are spirited, and 
we do not know any one who could have done 
them better, except that A.sop of painters, 
Edwin Landseer. We hope that some Mace- 
nas of the Book Trade may some day or other 
immortalize himself by combining these two 
sops as author and artist in a volume. 
Zsop has always been an illustrated book, 
and always will be. Look into any library of 
old books, and ten to one you will find a pon- 
derous folio, with most “ savagerous” of beasts 





passioned deprecation, in supplication and confes- 
sion. And when contrition has found repose, and 


ranging over its folio pages. Old sop, to be 


These illustrations are from English designs , 
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sure, is, nowadays, come down from a folio to 
be a book for ehiidren, but he has jost none of 
his wisdom by so doing. Weare not sure but 
that ability to interest children by original 
books (we do not now refer to compilations of 
“ history made easy,” and such like) is the test 
of a great author; at any rate, were we dis- 
= to it, we could bring many an 
nfluential ess into court on our side—to 
wit, besides our venerable friend now under 
discussion, Defoe, Scott, Southey, Goldsmith, 
— Miss Edgeworth, Hawthorne, et al. 

The Juvenile readers of sop will be in- 
clined to favor the present edition when we tell 
them that the new translator has ext down 
those prosy old morals, which even in the 
smaller type in which they were printed, well 
nigh preponderated over the text of the origi- 
oe fable, and might be likened to pills after 
sweetmeats (a reversal of all nursery rules— 
all allopathic ones at least)—that these 
“lengthy ” morals are cut down to a line or 
two apiece. 





Sleep Psychologically Considered, with reference 
to Sensation and Memory. By Blanchard 
Fosgate, M.D., Physician to the New York | 
State Prison at Auburn. Putnam. 


Tus is an interesting treatise on a subject | 
which the author has made far from sleepy. | 
The natural heaviness of the matter under 
consideration has been dispersed by the intro- 
duetion of illustrative anecdotes, which enliven | 
the page, and render the work attractive to 
general readers. In the third chapter, the Dr. 
endeavors to give the rationale of Mesmerism, 
perhaps satisfactorily to himself, but certainly 
not to those who are not so credulous as to 
imitate the author in giving credence to any 
form of magnetism, with its attending impos- 
tures of clairvoyance. 

Another chapter, on Trance, records all the 
newspaper reports, given without the authority | 
of any competent witness, and entirely unau- | 
thentieated, of premature interments. Such | 
occurrences have undoubtedly happened in, 
places where pestilence prevented proper 
attention to the matter, but their number is 
exceedingly small. There are many move- 
ments e by the limbs of those who have 
died by violence, cholera, and other diseases, 
which would be sure evidence of continued 
life to those unaccustomed to witnessing such 
phenomena. A corpse is easily turned in the 
coffin by the careless handling of its car- 
riers, and the flesh torn by rats or other 
animals,—far more rational methods of ae- 
counting for such rare appearances than 
the idea of life after burial. Were these 
eases half as numerous as supposed, how 
reny that none are reported, on authority, of 
the dead reviving at any of the hospitals and 
dissecting rooms of the world! The Paris 
School has annually 4,000 subjects fresh from 
their hospitals. How strange that not one has 
come to life! We regret that the republication 
of these statements, some of which are evidently 
fabricated, should be made, and thus excite 
the o eren thought which many feel at the 
idea of “ being buried alive.” Still a certainty 
may be easily obtained. If there be doubt after 
noticing the cessation of consciousness, of the 
beating of the heart, of breathing, apply a plas- 
ter of Spanish flies to the skin. If life conti- 
nnes, a blister will be raised, or some change 
of the skin effected, easily perceived; if not, 
there is no doubt of death. 


The London foot Be July, 1850 . ome 
g Townsend), in addition to its usual amount 
of matter, contains a portrait and biography of 
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Sir Benjamin Brodie, the first of a series to be 
published in future numbers. At the present 
time he is 66 years old. He succeeded to the 
reputation practice of Sir Astley Couper in 
1828, and its emoluments are £10,000 a year, 
taken mostly in guinea fees. Sir Astley once 
took a £1,000 fee, and made in one year the 
enormous sum of £23,000, or $115,000. Mr. 
Brodie was made baronet by William IV. upon 
his promotion to the Sergeant-surgeoncy in 
1832. He has been the surgical attendant to 
three sovereigns, from William LV. to Victoria, 
and no man has charged him that his duties to 
rich or poor have been ill performed. The 
following remark by him, on resigning the 
Presidency of the Western Medical Society, 
has been much praised :—* Medigine is a noble 
science, but a low trade.’ 

This article contains the following anecdote, 
for the truth of whieh the author vouches :— 
“Late one evening a person came into our 
office and asked to see the editor of Tue 
Lancet. On being introdueed to our sanctum, 
he placed a bundle upon the table, from which 
he proceeded to extract a very fair and symme- 
trical lower extremity, which might have 
matched 

* Atalanta's better part,’ 


and which had evidently belonged to a woman. 
‘ There!’ said he, ‘is there anything the matter 
with that leg? Did you ever see a handsomer? 
What ought the man to be done with who cut it 
off?’ On having the meaning of these inter- 
rogatories put before us, we found that it was 
the leg of the wife of our evening visitor. He 
had been accustomed to admire the leg and 
foot of the lady, of the perfection of which she 
was, it appears, fully conscious. A few days 
before, he had excited her anger, and they had 
quarrelled violently, upon which she left the 
e would be revenged on 
him, and that he should never again see the 
objects of his admiration. The next thing he 
eard was that she was a patient in 
hospital, and had had her leg amputated. She 
had declared to the surgeons that she suffered 
intolerable pain in her knee, and begged to 
have the limb removed, a petition the surgeons 
complied with, and thus became the instrument 
of her absurd and self-torturing revenge upon 
her husband,” 
The Gulstonian Lectures on “Corpulence,” 
by Thomas R. Chambers, M.D., are interesting. 








THE ANNUALS. 


Turse decorated birds of umage give 
token of the approaching fs Mage: the _ 
to the rejoicing regions of Christmas. The 
first in the field is the Jris, edited by John S. 
Hart, a richly illustrated volume, with im- 
provements upon similar publications of former 
years in luxury of type, paper, and pictorial 
embellishment. The line engravings are well 
chosen in subject, and the illuminated titles and 
presentation plate are gorgeous in color and 
well managed for good effect. The latter are 
from the press of Duval, and are at once bold 
and well defined. Color has never been so 
well employed in these publications in this 
country before. The designs of Wright 
among the line engravings harmonize with the 
delicate character of the letter-press, which is 
from original sources and some of the most 
popular pens of the day. Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co. are the publishers. 


The National Tem e Offering, edited by 
S. F. Cary, and published by R. Vanores, is 
a gift book, confined exclusively to the interests 
of that great public question. It has portraits 
of the leading temperance advocates, domestic 


scenes a la um’s “ ” illustrative 








of the progress of the “ Bottle,” home stories, 
and biographical sketches. There are portraits 
of Horace Greeley, Lyman Beeeher, Father 
Mathew, &ec. It is a well-printed 8vo. volume 





Messrs. Stringer & Townsenp have issued 
the weekly numbers of their new Magazine in 
a monthly part, with the title of the Interna. 
tional. It is a varied and popular miscellany ; 
one of the cheapest publications of the day. 


The third number of Harper's New Monthly 
Magazine concludes Lettice Arnold, has the 
continuation of Maurice Fire and several 
excellent illustrated articles (the wood cuts 
— engraved and well printed), particularly 
a tribute to the memory of the great Sir Tho- 
mas More, from the pen of Mrs. 8. C. Hal). 
We understand the sale of this work is beyond 
thirty thousand. 








Messrs. Govrit, Visert & Co, have just 
added to their admirable series of American 
portraits, those of General Washington, Gen, 
Scott, President Taylor, and N. P. Willis, 
They are all characteristic heads, and remarka. 
bly well exeeuted, that of Gen. Scott espe. 
cially. We hope that these portraits are 
finding their way to the walls of eountry 
hotels, and displacing the “counterfeit pre- 
sentments” of American worthies which pre- 
vail so extensively in those localities. It wil! 
be seen from the enumeration that the pub- 
lishers are consulting a variety of tastes in 
their selection. 

Mr. Mapreson has issued a sheet, printed 
in colors, in his best style of design, illustrat- 
ing the heraldry of Washington’s famil . Itis 
a new appeal to the tastes of the -_ ie, but 
one that will be responded to with the magical 
open sesame of “ Washington.” Mr. Maple- 
son’s enterprise, we learn, is highly suc- 
cessful. 








THE OLD ABBOTT. 
(From a German Song Book.) 


Rounp in the time-worn Convent’s yard, 
The good old Abbot goes ; 

Waves in the wind his long grey beard,— 
The weight of years he shows. 


He with his eyes no more can see,— 
He gropes about with care ; 

With fumbling staff what seeketh he? 
He counts the grave-stones there. 


And as he counts, and feels each hill, 
One still escapes his cane : 

He shakes his head, and goes—but still, 
To-morrow, comes again. 


He findeth not among them all, 
The place his old limbs crave— 
When the whole pile one day shall fall, 
”*T will be the old man’s grave. 


Cc. T. B 





MIST ON THE WINDOW. 


We were sitting in the evening 
Within our pleasant room, 

While watchful stars were shining 
Above the gathering gloom. 


What seemed one, small and ruddier, 
Came out, with flickering glow 

In the dim outline of forest 
From a window far below. 


Thick orchard boughs were woven 
Across the sodded way, 

And through our mist-wreathed window 
I watched that lonely ray. 


The snow-drift and the leaf drift 
Were heaping in the wood, 

And Beeches, with the shivering locks 
Shrank from the handlings rude. 
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———————————— 
The great art of the actress consists in ex- 
hibiting the progress from a state in which she 
conceives she has the most unlimited power, to 
one in which she is racked by the most humili- 
ating jealousy and ea The de- 
rtment of Mademoise le Rachel, heightened 
ty the magnificent Oriental costume, is that of 
a woman w.o is pampered into a state of self- 
will, who has been traiaed to believe that there 
is no law superior to her inclinations, and who 
has a natural temperament, which, when those 
inclinations are crossed, will not hesitate to 
employ any means of vengeance. Reason 
seems altogether on her side: she offers Baja- | 
zet life, a throne, and her heart, when she is 
suddenly met by unaccountable objections. 
Here Mademoiselle Rachel, in a tone of cuttin 
irony, Which is one of her greatest peculiari- 





ties, but for which she had no opportunity 
in Phédre, commends the extreme prudence of | 
the Prince. Her forced calmness is soon 
changed into impatience, her rapid articulation 
is brought into play to express her anger; but 
suddenly a sense of love overpowers her, and. 
the transition at the words— 


“ Bajazet, ecoutez ; je sens que je vous aime,” 


is exquisitely beautiful. This is the great 
situation of the second act. 

In the third act Roxane has again been | 
brought to betieve that Bajazet really loves 
her, but again she is disabused, and the by- 
play with which Mademoiselle Rachel aecom- 
panies a frigid speech by Bajazet most accu- 
rately represents the triumph of a hateful eon- 
viction. A glance of terrible intelligence at 
the young Princess Atalide shows that she has 
divined the fatal secret; and most admirable is 
the keen, deliberate minner, in which she 
tracks her rival at every utterance. In the 
fourth act, still further means of discovery are 
afforded her. She ein plage into the hands of 
Atalide the warrant for the death of Bajazet, 
and nothing ean be more terrifie than the play 
of the eyes when she seems, with a savage 
satisfaction, to drink in every evidence of love 
in the emotion of the trembling girl. At last, 
a letter in Bajazet’s handwriting falls into her 
possession as a proof incontrovertible. All she 
has done for him rushes into her mind, and the 
ehange from ferocity to grief is exquisitely pa- 
thetic. By this time the character is developed ; 
but, in the fifth act, Mademoiselle Rachel 
made a fine point by the sydden rage with 
whieh she drew a dagger when Bajazet plead- 
ed for Atalide, and then immediately dropped 
it. 


Altogether, a character more profoundly 
conceived and more perfectly executed than | 
the Roxane of Mademoiselle Raehel is scarcely | 
to be imagined. It is a work of the highest | 
histrionie art, with all the effect of immediate | 
inspiration. 








FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Aw account of the new Jenny Lind Music Hall, | 
now building in Mercer street, appears in the 
Evening Post :—* This new music hall, the want 
of whieh has been so much felt by our city, is in 
a fair way towards completion. The foundation 
was laid some few weeks since, and the building 
will be finished by the first of September, the pro- 
prietor, Mr. A. B. Tripler, having pledged him- 
self under a forfeiture of $20,000, we understand, 
to have it completed by that date. Mr. Barnum, 
with whom the agreement was made, has leased it 
for a certain period, during the stay of Jenny Lind 
in New York, it is presimed. The building is 
going up under the immediate supervision of Mr. 
Trimble, the architect of the Broadway and 
Barnum’s theatres, and will be finished in a style 
unsurpassed by any public hall of the kind in the 





| short space of five minutes at the utmost. 


by Mr. Goodechini. 


United States. The site chosen is that on which 
the Lafarge property formerly stvod, the front 
having an extent in Mercer street of one hundred 
and filty feet, by a depth of one hundred feet. On 
the top of the building will be constructed a mag- 
nificent dome, with a summit no less than ninety 
feet from the ground. ‘The whole front is to be 
built of brick, laid in cement, and painted in imi- 
tation of brown stone. ‘The main object aimed at 
here, will be strength and durahility, to insure 
which the walls will be two feet and a half thick. 
The hall, which is the principal part of the edifice, 
will be one hundred and twenty-eight feet long, 
fifty feet high, and ove hundred feet in width, ex- 
clusive of the stage, which will be fifty-eight feet 
in length, thirty feet deep, and forty feet high. The 
whole edifice will be lighted with forty-eight win- 
dows constructed after the Grecian style, each be- 
ing fourteen feet high add seven wide. Twenty- 
four of these will look out on Mercer street, the 
others opening on a court at the opposite side of 
the building. Eight vomitories or doors, forming 





sand persons time to get out of the house in the | 


Two of 
these entrances will open into Broadway, from the 
rear of the building, through a grand passage way 
of white marble; the other four descending by 
lurge stairca-es, fifteen feet in width, to Mercer 
street. The hall itself, the grand feature of the 
whole building, will be finished in a gorgeous 
style. 
erected, at an elevation of twenty-five feet from 
the floor, supported by iron eolamns, in the Italian 
style, with gilt flutings, and capitals. 
these will have an iron trellis-work guard, some- 


Astor Place Opera House, but finished in a more 
elaborate manver. ‘The seats are to be rosewood 
sofas, cushioned with crimson velvet ; while those 
in the parquette will be so arranged as to give a 
full view of the stage to the audience behind the 
front seats. These will be semicircular in form, 
so as to correspond with the shape of the stage, 
which is to be oval. The stage itself will be filty 
f et in length, and thirty in width or diameter, divid- 
ed into two equal parts, one of which will pro- 
ject into the parqueite, and the other form the stage 
proper behind the line of the proscenium. Over 
the doors leading to the green and dressing-rooms, 
will depend two gorgeous chandeliers, having 
twenty-five burners each. 
tion of the hall will be lighted with three rows of 
burners on the inner walls of the stage. The au- 


The decorations, which will form no inconsidera- | 


The whole of this por- | 


many charms of this apartment. The mirrors will 
reach from the floor to the ceiling, oeeupying each 
the centre of a panel painted in imitation of 
italian marble. ‘Two hundred gas-burners, set in 
gorgeous chandeliers, will give light to the whole 
apartment. The furniture is to be of solid rose- 
wood, and of the richest description.” 

The thirty-ninth Commencement of Hamilton 
College was held on Wednesday, July 24. The 
degree of “ A.B.” was conferred upon thirty-seven 
gentlemen, who composed the graduating class. 
Twenty graduates were admitted to the degree of 
“A.M.” The honorary degree of “ D.D.” was 
conferred upon Rev. Charles Wiley of Utiea ; that 
of “LL.D.” upon Hon. Charles P. Kirkland of 
New York, and Prof. Augustus W. Smith, of Wes- 
feyan University. Thetwo gentlemen were alum- 
ni of Hamilton. The honorary degree of « A.M.” 
was also conterred upon several gentlemen, one of 
whom was Daniel Huntington, the distinguished 
artist. Mr. Huntington is a native of Rome, 


| Oneida Co., and in 1833 was a student in Hamil- 
| the entrances, will give an audience of five thou- | 


ton College. His first attempts at painting were 
here made; and in the admiration which they 
elicited from his college companions, he found his 
first incentive to the pursuit of that beautiful art of 
which he is now an acknowledged master. 

The exercises antecedent to those of Wednes- 
day were attended by crowded and delighted 
audiences. Sunday evening, Rev. Albert Barnes, 


| an alumnus of the College, addressed the Society 


Around the three sides a gallery will be | 
| Christian Scholar in the Present Age.” 


of Christian Research on “the Position of the 
Tue.day, 


|p.m., the Society of Alumni was addressed by 


The front of | 


| erating Power of Poetry.” 
what similar to the fronts of the galleries in the | 


Hon. William J. Bacon of Utica, on “ the Conse- 
Tuesday evening, the 
Literary Societ'es were addressed by Hon. Henry 
B. Stanton, of Seneca Falls, on Retorms and 
kindred topics. A poem was also read by Alfred 
B. Street, of Albany, which, when printed, will 
become pait of our national |.terature. 

Dr. Francis, of this city, has been made LL.D. 
by Trinity College, Haitford. Rev. Henry Nor- 
man Hudson, the Lecturer on Shakspeare and the 


poets, and the eloquent preacher, has had the 


} 


| 
} 


honorary degree of A.M. conferred upon him by 
the same institution. 

This lively sketch of an indubitable New York 
locality, Fulton Market, is from that clever Jour- 


| nal, the Evening Mirror :— 


“When Le Beau Pecopin, according to Victor 
Hugo, took his midnight ride round the world, he 
ascertained his speed and his whereabouts by now 


_and then reaching out his arm in the darkness and 
dience part will be illuminated in a brilfiant man- | gathering a handful of foliage from the trees past 
ner, with no less than seven hundred burners, ! which he was rushing ; being a good botanist, he 
placed at regular intervals throughout the galleries. | could immediately tell in what part of the earth he 


ble part of the beauty of the building, are designed | 


The ceiling, divided into ten 


In the four corners, outside the circle, will be 
painted figures intended to represent the four great 


continents; the eentre of each panelling on the | 
| walls will be ornamented by a medallion portrait 
| of Cupid, surrounded by a variety of devices. The 
'eellar is intended as a storehouse for coal, hot-air 


furnaees, gasometers, and other fixtures appertain- 
ing to the building. In this part of the building 
are to be put up the appropriate apparatus for car- 
ryigg on the cuisine—turnaces, boilers, ranges, ete. 
The extent of this floor is one hundred and fifly 
feet long by one hundred wide, running under the 
whole building, and divided into numerous depart- 
ments. The second floor, which is to be laid out 
for public dinners and like occasions, will be one 
hundred feet in length by eighty in width, the re- 
maining portion to be set apart fur committee and 
reception rooms, of which there wi'l be ten in all. 
A grand staircase will Jead from this dining room 
to the hall overhead. A colonnade of Grecian 
and Italian columns, surmounted by a deep and 
richly carved cornice, will be placed at intervals 
round the walls, which will be furnished with large 
and handsome plate glass mirrors, reflecting the 


was by examining the leaves in his hand. But if 
the Beau had chanced in his ride to go past that 


/omnium gatherum, Fulton Market, he would have 
octagonal compartments, will have a fresco paint-— 
ing in the centre, of Apolie and the Muses, sur- | 
rounded by twelve figures representing the Hours. | 





been confoundedly puzzled to tell where he was 
from any specimens of natural history he might 
have grasped in his hand.—Coming past there this 
morning, we saw a display of fruits, vegetables, 
and flowers from all parts of the world ; and there 
lay glittering and smoking in the hot sun, on the 
dirty side-walk, large square lumps of ice, which 
looked as though they might just have fallen from 
a Swiss glacier, they were so cold, so hard, and so 
green. Like an ungenial man in a good company 
they made a chilly atmosphere of their own, which 
might have caused Le Beau Pecopin to fancy him- 
self in the region of Mont Blanc. Close by, sitting 
under a piece of canvas supported by four bean 
poles, sat a pock-marked daughter of Erin, with a 
small pyramid of Messina oranges; a heap of pine- 
apples from the Bahamas, and bunches of ripe 
bananas from Cuba, all around her, Strange 
fruits for a region of ice. But not far off was a 
woolly head from Africa, selling Alpine strawber- 
ties in little Long Island baskets ; near him was a 
Dutchman, with a heap of Virginia water-melons, 
and a Yankee selling green corn from New Jersey. 
There was a Scandinavian offering for sale mince 
pies from Connecticut. A red-headed Scotchman 
was selling Java coffee at ‘ only waun sant a mug.’ 
A Turk was offering fig paste from Smyrna, and 
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a little child in female attire was dealing out ice- 
cream in wine glasses. There were Valparaiso 
pumpkins, manna apples from Cuba, peaches from 
Delaware ; lobsters from the coast of Maine ; 
milk from Goshen ; chickens from Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania; hens from Cochin China; pota- 
toes from Bermuda; peas, beans, and squashes, 
from Long Island; white-fish trom Lake Michi- 
gan; there was beef that had been fattened on the 
banks of the Ohio; hams smoked in Westphalia ; 
sausages stuffed in Bologna; mutton from Ver- 
mont ; and cheese from the region of the St. Law- 
rence. 
dried fruits and nuts from all parts of the earth ; 
there was the Crotou river bursting up in a erystal 
jet from the muddy pavement, and running into the 
East river as lively as though it were its natural 
course.” 

The Commissioners of the Great Industrial Ex- 
hibition of 1851, in defending the choice of a site 








There were people of all nations, and | 
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receipts, at 6d. each person. fell somewhat short of 
the expenses. With regard to Westminster Abbey 
and St. Paul’s, the total sum received for fees at 
the Abbey, in 1849, was £968 8s. 6d. Of this 
amount, £739 was paid to the tomb-showers, £34 
was paid for cleaning the monuments, and £195 
was carried to the “Ornamental Fand,” from 
which, it seems, all the recent improvements and 
decorations in the choir have been made. At St. 
Paul's, last year, the amount of fees taken was only 
£330, the whole of which is given to the vergers. 
‘This exhibition seems to be a declining one. 


VARIETIES. 








Pore anv Saaxsreare.—The line in Pope, 
“ Por foots rush in where angels fear to tread,” 
is founded upon that of Shakspeare, 


“ For wrens make wiog where eag!es dure not perch * 
Notes and Queries, 


for the contemplated building in Hyde Park, fur- 
nish the following statistics of the London Parks: 
The area of Hyde Park is 387 acres. 
“ Kensington Park 290 “ 
Regent’s Park . 403 
St. James’s Park 68 


OUR WORLD. 
’Tis a very good world to live in, 
‘To lend, and to spend, and to give in; 
But to beg, oF to borrow, or ask for one’s own, 
"Tis the very worst world that ever was known. 


Sorerstition 1n France.—The Courrier de la 





« Green Park . 7 « | Meuse says, “ Witchcraft is still an object of be- 
“« Victoria Park 160 « | lief in our provinces. On Sunday last, in a vil- 
“ Greenwich Park. 174 “ lage belonging to the arrondissement of Verdun, 


making a total of 1,568 acres, while only 20 acres the keeper of the parish bull forgot to lay before 
are proposed to be taken for the purposes of this the poor animal at the usual hour its accustomed 
exhibition. | allowance of provender. ‘The bull, impatient at 
An authentic and very curious account has the delay, made a variety of effurts to gain his 
recently been made public by the managers of the liberty, and at last succeeded. The first use he 
late civil list of France, in order to give a correct , Made of his freedom was to demolish a rabbit- 
notion of the current expenses incurred by Louis hutch which was in the stable. The keeper's 
Philippe and his fumily in each year from 1830 to | wife hearing a noise ran to the place, and, as soon 
1848. The statements are taken on an average of 88 she saw the bull treading mercilessly upon the 
the eighteen years. ‘The income of the erown, | Tbbits w.th his large hoofs, seized a cudgel and 
exclusive of the allowances and private property | Showered down a volley of blows on the crupper 
of the Dachess of Orleans and some of the princes, | Of the devastator. But, not being accustomed to 
amounted to 18,400,000 francs, or about £740,000 | this rough treatment, the bull grew angry and fell 
a year. Of this enormous revenue only £600 a | upon his neighbors, the oxen, and, what with horas 
year was assigned by the king for his personal avd hoofs, turned the stable into a scene of terror 
service, and £400 a year for his personal expenses ; | 89d confusion. The woman began to ery for 
£4,000 a year for the queen's e-tablishment, and | help. Her eries were heard, and, with some 
£30,000 a year for the princes and princesses, ex- | trouble, the bull was ousted from the stable, and 
clusive of journeys. ‘I'he establishments of the | forthwith began to butt at everything in his path. 
palace were on a magnificent seale—£17,000 | The mayor and the ad,oint of the commune were 
a year for the household of the Tuileries ; £50,- | attracted to the scene of this not, and, on witness- 
OUU a year for the table ; £38,000 a year fur the | ing the animal’s violence, declared, after a short 
stables, with about 310 horses, and £11,000 more deliberation, that the bull was a sorcerer, or, at 
iq for the stud and field sports; £17,000 a year for | any rate, that he was possessed with the devil, and 
washing ; £21,000 for lighting, &e. The royal | that he ought to be conducted to the presbytery in 
manufactures of Sevres, Gobelins, and Beauvais, | Otder to be exorcised. The authorities were ac- 
whove productions were destined for presents, cost cordingly obeyed, and the bull was dragged or 
£50,000 a year. These expenses alone, amounting | dr-ven into the presence of the curate, who was re- 
to about £500,000 a year, were not susceptible of quested to subject him to the formalities prescribed 
material reduction. ‘The entertainments, presents, | in the r.taal. The good priest found no little diffi- 
and journeys of the royal family cost about £50- culty in eseaping the pressing solicitations of his 
QUU more ‘The charities of the king, £42,000 a | parishioners. At last, however, he succeeded ; 
year, and of the queen, £18,000, without reekoning | but, though the bull escaped exorcism, he could 
tho-e of the princes. In patronage of the arts, | Bot elude the shambles. Condemned to death by 
subscriptions to literary works, purehase of works | the mayor as a sorcerer, his sentence was immedi- 
of art, and architectural embellishments of the do- | ately executed.” 
mains of the crown, the king annually expended A Wise Jupce.—A certain merchant left in his 
upwards of three millions and a half of francs, or! last testament seventeen horses to be divided 
about £140,000 a year, during his whole reign :— | among his three sons, according to the following 
the whule of the prope:ty thus collected and con-! propoition:—The first was to receive half, the 
strueted, which had cost not much less than three | second one third, and the youngest a ninth part of 
millioas sterling, has of eour-e pas.eJ into the pos- | the whole. But, when they came to arrange about 
session of the state, and become the property of the | the division, it was found that, to eomply with the 
nation. The re-ult of these munificent expenses terms of the w.ll, without sacrificing one or more 
was, that the civil fist was exceeded by about £30,- of the animals, was impos-ible. Puzzled in the 
000 a year, and that the royal property was left | extreme, they repaired to the Cadi, who, having 
charged w.th a dedt of £600,000. | read the wiil, observed that such a difficult ques- 
It xppears by retarns just made to the House of tion required tume for del.beration, aud command- 
Commons, that daring the year 1849, no less than|ed them to return after two daya. When they 
168,000 visitors repaired to tlampton Couit, and | again made their appearance the judge said, * | 
137,000 to the Kew Botanic Gaidens. In July, have considered carefully your cave, and 1 find 
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nearly 5),009 visited Hampton Court. To Kew, 
the large-t namber of visitors was in Auzust, when 
31,000 persons tovk their pleasure in the gardens. 
The Tower does not appear to be by any means:o 
poputar a place uf public amusement. ‘The num- 
ber of visiturs to the armory la-t year was 45,000 ; 
the oumber to the Jewel-houce, 14,000. The 





that I can make such a division of the seventeen 
hor-es among you as will give each more than his 
striet share, and yet not one of the animals shall 
be injured. Are you content!” “ We are, O 
judge,” wasthereply. “ Bring fnth the seventeen 
hor e3 and let them be placed in the court,” said 
the Cadi. The animals were brought, and the 
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judge ordered his groom to place his own horse 
with them. He bade the eldest brother count the 
horses. “ They are eighteen in number, O judge,” 
he said. “1 will now make the division,” obsery- 
ed the Cadi. “ You, the eldest, are entitled to 
half; take then nine of the horses. You, the 
second son, are to receive one third ; take, there- 
fore, six ; while to you, the youngest, belongs the 
ninth part, namely, two. ‘Thus, the ceventeen 
horses are divided among you; you have each 
more than your share, and I may now take my 
own steed back again.” “ Mashallah !” exclaimed 
the brothers, with delight, “ O Cadi, your wisdom 
equals that of our Lord, Suleiman Ibn Daoou.”— 
Notes from Nineveh. 

Avyecpore or Tae Duke or Wetuneton. — 
Nov. 23d, 1819.—The D. of Wellington passed 
me in Pall-mall going to the H. of Lds. to 
the speech. He stopped his coach, and asked me 
if he should take me. When I got in, I saw him 
busy about the doors, which he was locking with a 
key in the inside. I asked what that meant. He 
said, that ever since he had been shot at in Paris 
he had uced that precaution. I knew, said he, the 
conspiracy was pretty extended, and thought they 
might be at me agam if a less bungling way. 
Their way ought to have been to have killed my 
coachman, and then, if my doors could have been 
opened, what should | have done?’ Now they are 
, secure, and by leaning back you may fight a win- 
dow better than a parapet wall. This he accom- 
panied w.th the appropriate action —Phipps’s Me- 
moirs of Robert Plumer Ward. 

Timine 1r.—A minister in the Highlands of 
Scotland found one of his parishioners intoxicated. 
Next day he called to reprove him for it. “I 
was wrong to get drank,’ said the parson. “| 
ken that,” said the guilty person; “but then | 
diona drink as meikle as you do.” “ Why, sir, 
| how is that!” “ Why, gin it please ye, dinna ye 
aye take a glass o’ whiskey and water after din- 
ner?” “ Why, yes, Jemmy,I do take a glass of 
whiskey after dinner, to aid digestion!” “ And 
dinna ye take a glass o’ whiskey toddy every night 
when ye are gaun to ye’r bed!” “ Yes, to be sure, 
I take a little toddy every night to help me to 
sleep.” “ Well,” continued the parishioner, “ that's 
just fourteen glasses a week, and abvut sixty every 
month. J only get paid once a month, and then, 
if I'd take sixty glasses, it wad make me dead 
_ drunk for a week. Now, ye see the only differ- 
ence is thut ye time it better than I do.”—Mon- 
trose Review. 

Superstition iy THE Norru.—A correspond- 
ent says, “ As you have lately been making some 
facts known regarding superstitions still in ex- 
istence in some parts of this county, and as a 
seeming interest has been taken in them, I will re- 
late an instance of such gross and immoderate su- 
perstition, which happened a few years ago, us will 
appear to many quite incredible, and likel.er to 
have taken place in the sixteenth than in the nine- 
teenth century. Somewhere in the pari-h of ——, 
in this distriet of the county, there lived in a rude 
turl-cot an aged couple, man and wife. They 
beth died a few years ago. ‘The husband was a 
very ignorant man. The wife, while on her death- 
bed, had a lingering sickness, and used to lie for 
days in a very listless mood, appearing wan and 
}pale. Her husband, on observing this, and not at 
all understanding the nature of her complaint, 
concluded that she must be witched, i.e. that -he 
was a changeling, or that she was witehed away, 
and some evil spirit only remained in the shape of 
| his wife. No sooner did he take this not.on into 
his head than he determined at once to try the or- 
dinary te-t in matters of the kind, namely, to 
set her on a blazing fire, and, if any evil spirit was 
there, it would vanirh ina blue flame. He gather- 
ed into the hou-e a great rumter of peats, threw 
them on the fire, till .t began to Llaze right cheerily, 
then went to the bed where his sick wile was lying, 
lifted her out of it, and placed her on the aim- 
chair, ris d-vis with the fire. ‘The poor woman 
a-ked him :eve.al t.mes what he meaut. ‘ You'll 
ken that soon,’ was his invariable answer to her 
-nquiries. He still continued increasing the fie, 
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tempest that in kingly pride 
yore through their stately home, 
While mighty Oaks and ‘lulip-trees 
Leaned ‘gai 


*gainst their star-roofed dome. 

The mist crept higher up our pane, 
Like shapeless clouds of doubt ; 

The trees, the ground, the skies were hid, 
The very stars went out. 

Then burning maple on our hearth 
Drank up each vapory rill 

Till trees, and snow-clad fields I saw, 
And stars, clear shining, still : 

And there the lamp, through dusk below, 
Was lighted oa its sill. 

Like that, I thought, which angels love 
In human hearts to trim, 

When painful thought, or blighting grief, 
Would make our day-dreams dim. 

Emity Herrmann. 





EGYPTIAN ANSiQUITiEs. 
Tuly th. 





Eps. Lit. Wortp: 

T have recently received a letter from a 
very intelligent lady and warm personal friend, 
resident in Cairo, a part of which, as it con- 
tains an item of literary news, I have thought 
you might exre to have transcribed. She in- 
forms me that “a new discovery has just 
been made at Heliopolis, which you recollect, 
no doubt, visiting when you were in Evypt. 
Some of the fellahs, in digging for earth to 
use in the gardens which cover the remains of 
‘ that once glorious, priestly city, came upon 
two stone pillars, so placed as to give the im- 
pression that they formed a side door or en- 
trance, ea of a temple. The hierogly- 

hics are finely cut, and in excellent preserva- 
tion; and the cartouch bears the name of 
Tho:hmes III. (in whose reign, according to 
Wilkinson, the Exodus took place B.c. 1491). 
There was found also a part of a wall, each 
brick of which bore the same cartouche. It 
was a rich treat to our antiquarians, and I 
thought that Mr, Lieder would never leave 
the spot, so peg interested is he in this ad- 
ditional ray of light thrown upon the history 
of a city whose only memento heretofore has 
been the obelisk of Osirtaden I. (s.c. 1740), 
in whose reign Joseph arrived in Egypt. The 

i!lars, and other remains of antiquity, have 

en remoyed—more is the pity—and are, I 
believe, to be taken to the new pilace of 
Abbas Pasha, the ignorant debauchee and 
despot, where they will not only be shut 
out from every eye, but be in no respect at 
home.” 

Thus far, my excellent friend: I sincerely 
hop: that it may not be true that the savans 
of Europe are to have no access to these newly- 
diseuvered monuments of other days, espe- 
cially days so interesting as those of the time 
of Moses and the suffering Israelites. Eng- 
lish influence is very strong in Egypt just at 
present; let us trast that it may be exercised 
in such wixe as to rescue these and other me- 
mentoes of the past from Turkish insolence 
and contempt of all learning, as displayed in 
the career of the grandson of Mohammed Ali. 
By later advices, I hope to hear the par.iculars 
more at large from Mr. Lieder: if that should 
prove to be the case, I will, if you wish, com- 
municate the result for your columns, 

Ever faithfully yours, 


J. A. S. 





Practicar, Wisvom.—To sequester out of the 
world into Atlantic and Utopian polities, which 
never can be drawn into ure, will not mend our 
¢ond.tion ; but ordain wisely as in this world of 
evil, in the mid t whereof God hath placed us 
unavo.dably —Juhn Milton 
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PASSAGES IN ADVANCE. 


From Worpswortu's New Poem, “ Tue Pretvpe.” 
[In Press of Messrs. Appleton.) 


CHOICE OF A SUBJECT. 


Wuew, as becomes a man who would prepare 
For such an arduous work, I through myself 
Make rigorous inquisition, the report 
Is often cheering ; for I neither seem 
To lack that first great gift, the vital soul, 

Nor general Truths, which are themeelyes a sort 

Of Elements and Agents, Under-powers, 

Subordinate helpers of the living mind : 

Nor am | naked of external things, 

Forms, images, nor numerous other aids 

Of less regard, though won perhaps with teil 

And needful to build up a Poet's praise. 

Time, place, and manners do I seek, and these 

Are found in plenteous store, but nowhere such 

As may be singled out with steady choice ; 

No little band of yet remembered names 

Whom I, in perfect confidence, might hope 

To summon bic from Jonesome banishment, 

And make them dwellers in the hearts of men 

Now living, or to live in future years. 

Sometimes the ambitious Power of choice, mis- 
taking 

Proud spring-tide swellings for a regular sea, 

Will settle on some British theme, some old 

Romantic tale by Milton left unsung ; 

More often turning to some gentle place 

Within the groves of Chivalry, I p:pe 

To shepherd swains, or seated harp in hand, 

Amid reposing knights by a river side 

Or fountain, listen to the grave reports 

Of dire enchantments faced and overcome 

By the strong mind, and tales of warlike feats, 

Where spear encountered spear, and sword with 
sword 

Fought, as if conscious of the blazonry 

That the shield bore, so glorious was the strife ; 

Whence inspiration for a song that winds 

Through ever changing ecenes of votive quest 

Wrongs to redress, harmonious tribute paid 

To patient courage and unblemished truth, 

To tirm devotion, zea! unquenchable, 

And Christian meekness hallowing faithful loves. 

Sometimes, more sternly moved, I would relate 

How vanquished Mithridates northward passed, 

And, hidden in the cloud of years, became 

Odin, the Father of a race by whom 

Perished the Roman Empire: how the friends 

And followers of Sertorius, out of Spain 

Flying, found shelter in the Fortunate Isles, 

And left their usages, their arts and laws, 

To disappear by a slow gradual death, 

To dwindte and to perish one by one, 

Starved in those narrow bounds: but not the soul 

Of Liberty, which fifteen hundred years 

Survived, and, when the European came 

With skill and power that might not be withstood, 

Dad, |.ke a pestilence, maintain its hold, 

And wasted down by glorious death that race 

Of natural heroes: or 1 would record 

How, in tyrannie times, some high-souled man, 

Unnamed among the chronicles of kings, 

Suffered in silence for Truth's sake : or tell 

How that one Frenchman, through continued force 

Of med.tation on the inhuman deeds 

Of those who conquered first the Indian Isles, 

Went single in his mini-try across 

The Oceun ; not to comfort the oppressed, 

But, like a thirsty wind, to roam about 

Withering the Oppressor: how Gustavus sought 

Help at his deed in Dalecarlia’s mines : 

How Wallace fought for Scotland ; left the name 

Of Wallace to be found, like a wild flower, 

All over his dear Country: sett the deeds 

Of Wallace, like a fam.ly of Gho-ts, 

To people the steep rocks and river banks, 

Her natural sanct: aes, with a local soul 

Of independence an | stern liberty. 

Somet.mes it su:ts me better to vent 

A tale from my own heart, more near akin 

To my own passions aud habitual thoughts ; 








Some variegated story, in the main 
Lofty, but the unsubstantial structure melts 
Before the very sun that brightens it, 
Mist into air dissolving! Then a wish, 
My best and favorite aspiration, mounts 
With yearning towards some philosophic song 
Of Treth that cherishes our daily life ; 
With meditations passionate from deep 
Recesses in man’s heart, immortal verse 
Thougistfully fied to the Orphean lyre ; 
But from this awful burden | full soon 
Take refuge and beguile myself with trust 
That mellower years will bring a riper mind 
And clearer insight. 
THE BOY POET. 
There was a Boy: ye knew him well, ye cliffs 
And islands of Winander !—many a time 
At evening, when the earliest stars began 
To move along the edges of the hills, 
Rising or setting, would he stand alone 
Beneath the trees or by the glimmering lake, 
And there, with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Pressed closely palm to palm, and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 
| Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 
| That they might answer him; and they would 
shout ; 
| Across the watery vale, and shout again, 
| Responsive to his call, with quivering peals, 
| And long halloos and screams, and echoes loud, 
| Redoubled and redoubled, concourse wild 
| Of jocund din ; and, when a lengthened pause 
Of silence came and baffled his best skill, 
Then sometimes, in that silence while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 





Has carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain torrents ; or the visible scene 
| Would enter unawares into his mind, 
| With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 
| Its woods, and that uncertain heaven, received 
‘Into the bozom of the steady lake. 


This Boy was taken from his mates, and died 
In childhood, ere he was full twelve years old. 
| Fair is the spot, most beautiful the vale 
| Where he was born ; the grassy churchyard hangs 
| Upon a slope above the village school, 
| And through that churchyard when my way has 
led 
| On summer evenings, I believe that there 
| A long half hour together I have stood 
| Mate, looking at the grave in which he lies! 


THE PHANTOM RIDER. 
Once in the stillness of a summer’s noon, 
| While I was seated in a rocky cave 
| By the sea-side, pursuing, so it chanced, 
| The famous history of the errant knight 
| Recorded by Cervantes, these same thoughts 
| Beset me, and to height unusual rose, 
| While listlessly I sate, and, having closed 
| The book, had turned my eyes towards the wide 
sea. 

On poetry and geometric truth, 
And their high privilege of lasting life, 
From all iuternal injury exempt, 
I mused, upon these chiefly: and at length, 
My senses yielding tu the sultry air, 
Sleep seized me, and I passed into a dream. 
I saw before me stretched a boundless plain 
Of sandy wilderness, all black and void, 
And as I looked around, distress and fear 
| Came creeping over me, when at my side, 
Cloze at my side, an uncouth shape appeared 
Upon a dromedary, mounted high. 
He seemed an Arab of the Bedouin tribes: 
A lance he bore, and underneath one arm 
A stone, and in the opposite hand a shell 
Of a surpassing brightness. At the sight 
Much I rejo‘ced, not doubting but a guide 
Was present, one who with unerring skill 
Would through the desert lead me; and while 








et 
I looked and looked, self-questioned what this 
freight 
Which the new-comer carried through the waste 
Could mean, the Arab tuld me that the stone 








(To give it in the janguage of the dream) ( 

Was “ Buclid’s Elementa:” and “ This,” said he, 

“ Is something of more worth ;” and at the word 

Stretched forth the shell, so beautiful in shape, 

In color so resplendent, with command 

That I should hold it to my ear. I did so, 

Aod heard that instant in an unknown tongue, 

Which yet I understood, articulate sounds, 

A loud prophetic blast of harmony ; 

An Ode, in passion uttered, which foretold 

Destruction to the children of the earth 

By deluge, now athand. No svoner eeased 

The song, than the Arab with calm look de- 
clared 

That all would come to pass of which the voice 

Had given forewarning, and that he himself 

Was going then to bury those two books: 

The one that held acquaintance with the stars, 

And wedded soul to soul in purest bond 

Of reason, undisturbed by space or time ; 

The other that was a god, yea many gods, 

Had voices more than all the winds, with power 

To exhilarate the spirit, and to soothe, 

Through every clime, the heart of human kind. 

While this was uttering, strange as it may seem, 

I wondered not, although I plainly saw 

The one to be a stone, the other a shell ; 

Nor doubted once but that they both were books, 

Having a perfect faith in all that passed. 

Far stronger, now, grew the desire I felt 

To cleave unto this man; but when | prayed 

To share his enterprise, he hurried on 

Reckless of me: I followed, not unseen, 

For oftentimes he cast a backward look, 

Grasping his twotold treasure — Lance in rest, 

He rode, I keeping pace with him ; and now 

He, to my faney, had become the knight 

Whoc-e tale Cervantes tells ; yet not the knight, 

But was an Arab of the de-zert too ; 

Of these was neither, and was both at once. 

H:s countenance, meanwhile, grew more disturbed ; 

And, looking backwards when he looked, mine 


eyes 

Saw, over half the wilderness diffused, 

A bed of glittering light: | asked the cause: 
“ It is,” said he, “ the waters of the deep 
Gathering upon us ;” quickening then the pace 
Ot the unwieldy creature he be-trode, 

He left me ; I called after him aloud ; 

He heeded not; but, with his twofold charge 
Still in his grasp, before me, full in view, 
Went hurrying o'er the illimituble waste, 
With the Heet waters of a drowning world 
In chase of him ; whereat I waked in terror, 
And saw the sea before me, and the book, 
In which I had been reading, at my side. 


THE NEW YORK PREE ACADEMY. 
Tue Free Academy celebrated, on the 24th 


ult., in its beautiful Gothie Hall, its First An- | 


niversary, Which was attended by a numerous | 
and intelligent audience, among whom we no- | 
ticed upon the platform several members of, 
the Board of Education, of the Common Coun- | 
cil, and other dignitaries of our city. 

The Exercises began with a brief and forci-| 
ble address from Horace Wesster, LL.D., 
the presiding officer of the Academy, who an- 
nounced the standing of the students, as de- 
termined by the revent examinations, explained 
the accurate system of classification as to 
scholarship which is adopted by the Faculty, 
and urged upon the students the importance of 
the utmost uprightness of deportment, in or- 
der to succeed in an Institution where so 
many generous spirits are striving for the in- 
tellectual mastery. , 

The order of merit having been rexd, Eras- 
tus C. Bengpict, Esq., President of the Board 
of Education, followed, and secured the at- 
tention of the audience for nearly an hour, 
with an eloquent address, adorned with appro- 
priate clissieal allusions, and replete with in- 
struction upon various quesijous connected 
with sound education. 





founders, in the choice of its faculty, in the 
possession of a well constructed edifice, and in 
the aceurate scholarship which its examina- 
tiens have developed. He denied that it is in- 
tended for the benefit of any class more than 
another, for the poor more than the rich, or the 
rich rather than the poor. 

It is a public University wherein New York 
provides the opportunity of acquiring sound 
and valuable learning for all her sons. He 
would have those who hesitate to decide in 
favor of taxing for its support, consider the 
large amounts paid by the city, for courts, 
prisons, penitentiaries, and other means of 
punishing crime, while so small a proportion, 
$20,000 per annum, is devoted to the Free 
Academy, which, by disseminating thorough 
education, will be an inpportant auxiliary in the 
prevention of crime. 
| ‘To the argument that this sum should be 
| employed in collecting together, clothing, and 
_supporiing the destitute children who throng 
our streets, he replied, * Do this charity if you 
_ will, and may God speed it, but do not deprive 

us of this sublime scheme for ministering 
freely to the intelleciual wants of all who 
| thirst for knowledge.” It was well shown that 
| this argument does not conflict with the plan of 

'a Free Academy, and that it has ever been the 

| language of those who cavil at beneficent 

| jects, —* Why was this waste made? It might 

‘have been sold for more than three hundred | 
pence, and given to the poor.” 

Having nearly finished his remarks, he called 
upon the stand the candidates for the two gold 

| medals, and, addressing them a few words of 

‘ exhortation and advice, which awakened an in- 

_ tense interest throughout his audience, he con- 
cluded with a history of the establishment and 
design of the medals. 

‘The first, for general scholarship, is provided 

_ by Duncan C, Pexy, Esq.; the seeond, for | 

mathematical attainments, by Epwin Burr, 

Esq., and each of them is purchased with the | 

interest of $500 which has been presented by | 

the founders. The PeLt medal was bestowed | 
upon the son of a reputable mechanic, Jouy | 

Harpy, who is the best scholar of the senior 

class, and the Burr medal upon the son of a 

prosperous and respectable merchant of the | 

firm of Bascock, Goutp & Co.—Epwin 8. 

Bascock, who is first in the middle class. | 

Each medal bears on the fiee the combined | 

arms of the State and City of New York, and | 

on the reverse the names of the recipients and 




















with an eminently mathematical mind, pos. 
sesses uncommon qualifications for imparting 
vigor to the systems adopted in the Free 
Academy. 

The experience of Dr. Wexster, and the 
devotion to the cause of sound education dis- 
played by President Bengpict, and Gov. Bra- 
DIsH, the Chairman of the Committee for ma- 
naging the Academy, will, without doubt, place 
it among the most distinguished of our highest 
Seminaries of Learning. 

We huil its establishment as the beginning 
of a system of free collegiate education, which 
will soon prevail throughout our land, and we 
believe that the period is not far distant when 
the chief pride and ornament of New York will 
be its Free University for all—Courier and 
Enquirer. 





RACHEL'S ROXANE 

[From the London Times, Jaly 4.) 
Tue Bajazet of Racine, like his Phédre, is 
one of the pieees that has generally, if not al- 
ways, formed one of the rézertoire of Medemoi. 
selle Rachel when she visited this country. 
Compared with the other tragedy it has certain 
disadvantiges. The plot, founded on an in- 
cident in Ottoman history which cccurred 
not long before Racine’s time, is more intri- 
cate and less interesting than that which he 


pro- | took immediately from ancient fable, and more- 


over (an important consideration with those 
who go to see Mademoiselle Rachel only), the 
intervals between the several scenes in which 
the heroine appears are somewhat of the long- 
est. And yet, so great was the genius dis- 
played by the great tragic artist in the charac- 
ter of Roxane, that we should say the feel- 
ings of the audience last night were, if possi- 
ble, more enthusiastic than those she aroused 
by her Phédre on Monday. 

Roxane, it will be remembered, is the im- 
passioned instrument in the hands of a eold- 
blooded intriguer. During the absence of the 
Sultan Amurath, who is engaged in a distant 
war, his Vizier, Acomat, whom he has offend- 
ed, contrives a scheme which shall elevate the 
Sultan’s younger brother, Bajazet, to the 
throne. Suspicious of his brother’s Y ularity, 
the Sultan, conformably to the old Ottoman 
policy, has sent an order for his execution ; but 
the wary vizier, instead of obeying the order 
has united in his scheme the Sultan’s favorite 
Sultana, Roxane, who is inspired with a pas- 
sion for Bajazet. 

Our object is not to deseribe the plot of a 


donors, and emblems of knowledge and sci-| wel! known play, but to call attention to the 
ence. ‘They are beautifully wrought, and re- | particular posiion of Roxane,as a charaeter 
flect great honor upon the President of the fitted to elicit the wonderful powers of Made- 


them, as well as upon the generous donors, 
The exercises were concluded with the ad- 
dress of Mr. Benepict, and the audience re- 
tired, gratified at the results which were ex- 
hibited by the Free Academy, in which, after 
the short period of eighteen months, nearl 
three hundred students have made different 
degrees of proficiency in the higher mathema- 
tics, belles lettres, the ancient and modern lan- 
guages, chemistry, drawing, and other subjects. 
The organization and the scholarship in the 
various departments of the Academy, are more 
thorough than is common in our institutions of 
learning, combining the system and efficiency 
of the methods in use at West Point, with the 


jsidvantages of a University course. This ex- 


cellent organization and discipline are mainly 
due to the vigilance of its able head, Dr. Wes- 
sTeR, who, a graduate of the U.S, Military 
Academy, for six years one of iis Assistant 


| Board, who has been instrumental in preparing | 





moiselle Rachel. She is drawn as a woman 
with scarcely any trace of feminine tender- 
ness, but of boundless ambition, and suscepti- 
ble of the passion of love in its least tender, 
and most terrible form. A law, rendered fa- 
miliar to all Europe by Marmontel’s charm- 


Y | ing tale, has forbidden the ruler of the Otto- 


mans te make 2 wife of any one of his Sul- 
tartas, and the mother of his children can hope 
for no title beyond that of a favorite mistress. 
The life of Bajazet is in the power of Roxane ; 
she can save him from death to place him on 
athrone; and she thinks, not unreasonably, 
that the abrogation of a hateful law will not 
be too high a price for so signal a benefit ; and 
that she may gratify her love and her ambi- 
tion at the same time. Bajazet, unfortunately, 
loves a luckless little princess, who is much 
such a person as Aricie in Phédre, and through 
his repugnance to Roxane, the dark plot against 
Amurath tumbles to the ground, — 
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and his wife, beginning to guess what he was 

about, said to him, ‘ Oh! Johnnie, Johnnie, what 

are you gaun to do with me? I am no witch, I 

am your ain wile, your ain dear Jenny.’ Still he 

was inexorable, and answered, ‘I'll soon ken 

that ; and immediately snatched her in his arms, 
placed her in a creel, and set her on the blazing 
fire, which, however, he had no sooner done, seeing 
no blue flame go up the chimney, than he drew her 
instantly away, took her in his arms, and put her 
to bed, saying, with the utmost joy and satisfaction, 
‘Yes, yes, my ain dear Jenny!” This savage 
folly was the means of hastening the woman's 
death—John O’Groat’s Journal. 

OrtentaL Mernry-maxines.—We found some 
gardens and vineyards, stretching out into the 
plain, and affording a pleasant retreat for the 
townsmen during the heatsof summer. There is 
nothing so much delights an Oriental as to “ make 
Kaif.” With his trusty pipe under his arm, and 
his tobacco pouch in the breast of his gown, he 
sallies forth from the dark and narrow streets of 
the town, to the suburbs, where an assemblage of 
trees or vines inclosed by a low wall or fence from 
the road, obtain the name of “ bostun” or garden. 
If a running stream passes through the midst, all 
the better, and if a troop of jugglers or strolling 
musicians should be attracted thither their pre- 
sence will add materially to the satisfaction of the 
Kaif-makers. Stretching his carpet under a tree, 
the Oriental gazes, with half-shut eyes, on the 
ripple of the water, or watches, with apparent in- 
terest, the curling vapors which ascend from his 
chibouque. There is nothing of the gay, boiste- 
rous merriment of northern Europe, none of the 
light vivacity of the south, connected with an 
Eastern merry-making. They meet to smoke, 
perhaps also to drink some beverage stronger than 
coffee, though this is seldom ; to converse, and to 
listen to the oft-told stories, which they have 
laughed or shuddered at times without number be- 
fore. No women mingle with their unbendings, 
for it is considered wrong for the two sexes to 
meet together in public, though, among the Chris- 
tians, this feeling is passing away. 


gratified with their day’s Kaif, while apparently so 
littie has occurred to call forth either pleasure or 
satisfaction. —Fletcher’s Travels in Mesopotamia. 
Assyria, &c. 

Mattapan Actors.—The female characters 
were performed by men, and each actor informed 
the audience in verse, declaimed in a singular tone, 
what personage he represented. The dresses were 
rich and appropriate, and glistened with mock 
jewels, whilst the arms, ancles, and throats of the 
lady (?) actresses were loaded with gilt bangles, 
anklets, and uecklaces. First the Queen came, 
attended by her confidante, and her Majesty (who 
would not conceal her huge whiskers) informed 
the audience that she was in an interesting situa- 
tion, and that the King, her spouse, had been mur- 
dered by his adikar, who now wished to wed her, 
and thus obtain a claim to the throne, but that she 
loathed the man who had murdered her beloved 
lord. As soon as her Majesty had concluded this 
doleful narration a buffo actor, stuffed and padded 
in @ Most grotesque manner (not unlike Falstaff 
came forward, and turned into ridicule all that the 
Queen had been saying, ending by declaring that 
all women, both of high and low degree, loved a 
dead husband only until they could get a living 
one. This was received with shouts of laughter, 
which had no sooner subsided than the buffo pass- 
eda bag to the guests, saying what would be 
equivalent to “largess, nobles,” and those who 
gave the largest donation received the lowest sa- 
laam.—Sirr’s Ceylon. 

Sacrep Fisn at Urnran.—The mosque of Ibra- 
heem el Khalil is delightfully situated in the midst 
of a plantation of trees, among which we observed 
also a fine tank filled with large fish, which are 
regarded with great veneration, and are fed daily 
by a person appointed for that purpose. Near the 

were several stalls, where bread and cakes 
were sold to those who were desirous of fulfilling 
the meritorious task of supplying the necessities of 


When evening | 
comes on, they retire to their homes, pleased and | 


) | rament, was Barnes, who stood next me on the 
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the finny tribe. The fish seemed very happy and 
contented, and doubtless found the reputation of 
sanctity very convenient in many ways. I did 
not quarrel with the Moslem for their care of the 
fish, though I told some of them that attention to 
the wants of their poor fellow-men would be, in 
my estimation, a better action ; an opinion which 
did not excite much approval, and doubtless 
caused me to be regarded as a sceptical and here- 
tical sort of person.—Fletcher’s Travels in Meso- 
potamia, Assyria, ce. 

Saavine a Crneatese Gop.—Connected with 
the worship of Buddha a curious practice is ob- 
served, which strongly illustrates the national cus- 
toms. There is a certain caste called Ambattea, 
or,barbers, and a family of that caste had land 
granted to them in perpetuity by the King of 
Kandy, which was held upon the condition that 
the “ sacred duty of shaving Buddha” should be 
performed at stated periods by a member of the 
family, and that in default or neglect of such duty 
the land should revert to thecrown. The image 
of Buddha which undergoes this ceremony is the 
large one in the Dalada Malegawa at Kandy. A 
priest holds a mirror to the face of the idol, before 
whom a curtain is drawn. The barber stands on | 
one side of the curtain and performs sundry evolu- | 
tions with his razor, as if in the act of shaving a | 
person, and the ceremony is performed without the | 
operator seeing or touching the idol. To the best | 
of our belief, up to the present day this absurd cus- | 
tom is followed by the descendants of the family | 
to whom the lands in question were origirfally 
granted.—Sirr’s Ceylon. 

Guizor.—Our present business is with M. Guizot | 
as a historian and philosopher; a character in | 
which he will be remembered long after his ser- 
vices to humanity, as a statesman and a minister, | 
have ceased to attract the attention of men. In |} 
those respects we place him in the very highest | 
rank among the writers of modern Europe. It | 
must be understood, however, in what his greatness | 
consists, lest the readers, expecting what they will 
not find, experience disappointment when they be- 
gin the study of his works. He is neither imagi- 
native nor pictorial ; he seldom aims at the pathe- 
tic, and has little eloquence. He is not a Livy nor 
a Gibbon. Nature has not given him either dra- 
matic or descriptive powers. He is a man of the 
highest genius; but it consists not in narrating | 
particular events, or describing individual achieve- 
ment. It is in the discovery of general causes ; in 
tracing the operation of changes in society which | 
escape ordinary observation; in seeing whence 
man has come, and whither he is going, that his | 
greatness consists ; and in that loftiest of the re- 
gions of history he is unrivalled. We know of no. 
author who has traced the changes of society, and 
the general causes which determine the fate of na- 
tions, with such just views and so much sagacious | 
discrimination. He is not, properly speaking, a | 
historian ; his vocation and object were different. 
He is a great discourser on history. If ever the | 
philosophy of history was embodied in a human 
being, it isin M. Guizot.— Mr. Alison’s Eesays. 

Mr. Barnes, tate Eprron or Tae Times.— 
Equally good scholar, but of a less zealous tempe- 





Deputy-Grecian form, and who was afterwards 
identified with the sudden and striking increase of 
The Times newspaper in fame and influence. He 
was very handsome when young, with a profile of 
Grecian regularity ; and was famous among us for 
a certain dispassionate humor, for his admiration 
of the works of Fielding, and for his delight, ne- 
vertheless, in pushing a narrative to its utmost, and 
drawing upon his stores of fancy for intensifying 
it ; an amusement for which he possessed an un- 
derstood privilege. It was painful in after-life to 
see his good looks swallowed up in corpulency, and 
his once handsome mouth thrusting its under-lip 
out, and panting with asthma. I believe he was 
originally so well constituted, in point of health 
and bodily feeling, that he fancied he could go on 
all his life without taking any of the usual me- 
thods to preserve his comfort. The editorship of 


would have been a trying burden to any man, com- 
pleted the bad consequences of his negligence ; and 
he died painfully before he was old. Barnes wrote 
elegant Latin verse, a classical English style, and 
might assuredly have made himself a name in wit 
and literature, had he cared much for any anything 
beyond his glass of wine and his Fielding. What 
pleasant days have I not passed with him, and 
other schoolfellows, bathing in the New River, 
and boating on the Thames. He and I began to 
learn Italian together; and anybody, not within 
the pale of the enthusiastic, might have thought us 
mad, as we went shouting the beginning of Metas- 
tasio’s Ode to Venus, as loud as we could bawl, 
over the Hornsey-fields. I can repeat it to this 
day, from those first lessons.— Autobiography of 
Leigh Hunt. 

Vave or Musicat Epvcation.—Horace Wal- 
pole, writing to the Countess of Ossory, says :— 
“ Had I children, my utmost endeavors would be 
to breed them musicians. Considering I have no 
ear, nor yet thought of music, the preference 
seems odd ; and yet it is embraced on frequent re- 
flection. In short, madam, as my aim would be 
to make them happy, I think it the most probable 
method. It is a resource which will last their 
lives, unless they grow deaf; it depends on them- 
selves, not on others ; always amuses and soothes, 
if not consoles ; and of all fashionable pleasures, 
it is the cheapest.” 


Syracuse 1v Dancer.—A new book has just 
been put forth by a citizen of Syracuse, of which 
the title-page, to say the least, is somewhat novel 
and startling. It is this: 


Tue Doomen Crry or THE VALLEY ; or, reasons 
for believing that the city of Syracuse wil! 
eventually sink, as did Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, on account of the quantity of saline 
water taken from its base for the use of the 
salt manufactories. 


The writer is said to be a salt manufacturer, who 
has paid considerable attention to the philosophy 
of salt licks, and who, as the results of his studies, 
announces that the city of Syracuse is placed im- 
mediately above a vast salt deposit, which is con- 
stantly dissolving by the action of water, so that, 
at some time or other, it must sink below the 
earth. In that case, we may add, that the inhabit- 
ants, unless they make their escape in time, will 


_get well pickled. How the author learned that 


Sodom and Gomorrah sank into a salt pit, we 
cannot say, as we have not read his book.—Eve. 
Post. 

Punnine Errrapras.—A friend writes: “I send 
you an epitaph which has never yet been in print. 
When I read inscriptions for sepulchral monu- 
ments, written in this taste, I often ask myself 


| whether there is any natural connexion between 


death and puns. 

“ Certainly not, if by death we mean the actual 
departure of the spirit. ‘That moment is too awful, 
too affecting, to allow the mind to give itself to 
any such idle entertainment. But afterwards, 
when the body has been laid away in its resting- 
place for ever, the mind, I suppose, dwelling on the 
silence, and darkness, and leaden monotony of the 
grave, becomes oppressed by it, and seeks to re- 
lieve itself, by playing on the words that express 
the relation of the living to the dead—by the me- 
lancholy pastime of discovering verbal resem- 
blances and inventing verbal jingles. I can ima- 
gine no other reason for the number of punning 
epitaphs which have been written. Sometimes 
these verbal resemblances convey a merely trivial 
thought, sometimes they serve to point a moral or 
religious reflection. In the epitaph I send you, 
the writer seems to have been serious enough : 


“ EPITAPH ON JOHN BREATH. 


Here lies Jonn Breatn, yet think not breath;is here, 
Here only breathiess night and silence dwell ; 

For breath was out of Breats, when, from his bier, 
They laid him down within this narrow cell. 

And be thou sure that breath shall come to Breatu, 
For such the promise God’s anointed gave. 

Then Life shall wake beneath the ribs of Death, i 
And Breas shall issue from this breathless grave. 





The Times, which turned his night into day, and 


—Ib, 
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(To give it in the language of the dream) . 

Was “ Buelid’s Elements:” and “ This,” said he, 

“ Is something of more worth ;’ and at the word 

Stretched forth the shell, so beautiful in shape, 

In color so resplendent, with command 

That I should hold it to my ear. I did so, 

Aod heard that instant in an unknown tongue, 

Which yet I understood, articulate sounds, 

A loud prophetic blast of harmony ; 

An Ode, in passion uttered, which foretold 

Destruction to the children of the earth 

By deluge, now athand. No svoner eeased 

The song, than the Arab with calm Jovk de- 
elared 

That all would come to pass of which the voice 

Had given forewarning, and that he himself 

Was going then to bury those two books: 

The one that held acquaintance with the stars, 

And wedded soul to soul in purest bond 

Of reason, undisturbed by space or time ; 

The other that was a god, yea many gods, 

Had voices more than all the winds, with power 

To exhilarate the spirit, and to soothe, 

Through every clime, the heart of human kind. 

While this was uttering, strange as it may seem, 

I wondered not, although I plainly saw 

The one to be a stone, the other a shell ; 

Nor doubted once but that they both were books, 

Having a perfect faith in all that passed. 

Far stronger, now, grew the desire I felt 
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Alluding to the origin of the Free Academy, 
he remarked that it had been fortunate in its 
founders, in the choice of its faculty, in the 
possession of a well constructed edifice, and in 
the accurate scholarship which its examina- 
tions have developed. He denied that it is in- 
tended for the benefit of any class more than 
another, for the poor more than the rich, or the 
rich rather than the poor. 

It is a public University wherein New York 
provides the opportunity of acquiring sound 
and valuable learning for all her sons. He 
would have those who hesitate to decide in 
favor of taxing for its support, consider the 
large amounts paid by the city, for courts, 
prisons, penitentiaries, and other means of 
punishing crime, while so small a proportion, 
$20,000 per annum, is devoted to tie Free 
Academy, which, by disseminating thorough 
education, will be an important auxiliary in the 
prevention of crime. 

To the argument that this sum should be 
| employed in collecting together, clothing, and 
,Supporiing the destitute children who throng 

our streets, he replied, “ Do this charity if you 
_ will, and may God speed it, but do not deprive 
us of this sublime scheme for ministering 
freely to the intellectual wants of all who 
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Professors, during twen' y-three a distinguished 
Professor in Geneva College, and endowed 
with an eminently mathematical mind, pos- 
sesses uncommon qualifications for impariing 
vigor to the systems adopted in the Free 
Academy. 

The experience of Dr. WexstTer, and the 
devotion to the cause of sound education dis- 
played by President Benzpict, and Gov. Bra- 
DIsH, the Chairman of the Committee for ma- 
naging the Academy, will, without doubt, place 
it among the most distinguished of our highest 
Seminaries of Learning. 

We hail its establishment as the beginning 
of a system of free collegiate education, which 
will soon prevail throughout our land, and we 
believe that the period is not far distant when 
the chief pride and ornament of New York will 
be its Free University for all—Courier and 
Enquirer. 








RACHEL'S ROXANE 
{From the London Times, Jaly 4.) 
Tue Bajazet of Racine, like his Phédre, is 
one of the pieees that has generally, if not al- 
ways, formed one of the rézertoire of Mzdemoi. 





selle Rachel when she visited this country. 


| Compared with the other tragedy it has certain 


pony disadvantages. The plot, founded on an in- 
To cleave unto this man; but when | prayed | thirst for knowledge.” It was well shown that | eident in Ottoman history which occurred 


To share his enterprise, he hurried on this argument does not conflict with the plan of | not long before Racine’s time, is more intri- 
Reckless of me: I followed, not unseen, |a Free Academy, and that it has ever been the | cate and less interesting than that which he 


For oftentimes he east a backward look, | language of those who cavil at beneficent pro- | took immediately from ancient fable, and more- 
Grasping his twotold treasure — Lance in rest, 


Hie rede. 3 teal ; 2 hee eel _ jects,—* Why was this waste made? It might over (an important consideration with those 
Sn a0 pon sae pent rin * ror tay /have been sold for more than three hundred | who go to see Mademoiselle Rachel only), the 


Who-e tale Cervantes tells ; yet not the knight, 

But was ao Arab of the de-zert too ; 

Of these was neither, and was both at once. 

H:s countenance, meanwhile, grew more disturbed ; 

And, looking backwards when he looked, mine 
eyes 

Saw, over half the wilderness diffused, 

A bed of glittering light: I asked the cause: 

“ It is,” said he, “ the waters of the deep 

Gathering upon us ;” quickening then the pace 

Of the unwieldy creature he be-trode, 

He left me ; I called after him aloud ; 

He heeded not; but, with his twofold charge 

Still in his grasp, befure me, full in view, 

Went hurrying o'er the illimitable waste, 

With the fleet waters of a drowning world 

In chase of him ; whereat I waked in terror, 

And saw the sea before me, and the book, 

In which I had been reading, at my side. 


THE NEW YORK PREE ACADEMY. 
Tue Free Academy celebrated, on the 24th | 
ult., in its beautiful Gothie Hall, its First An-) 
niversary, Which was attended by a numerous | 
and intelligent audience, among whom we no- | 
ticed upon the platform several members of 
the Board of Education, of the Common Coun- | 
cil, and other dignitaries of our city. 
The Exercises began with a brief and forei- | 
ble address from Horace Wesster, LLD.,| 
the presiding officer of the Academy, who an- 
nounced the standing of the students, as de- 
termined by the revent examinations, explained 
the accurate system of classification as to 
scholarship which is adopted by the Faculty, 
and urged upon the students the importance of 
the utmost uprightness of deportment, in or- 
der to succeed in an Institution where so 
many generous spirits are striving for the in- 
tellectual mastery. 
The order of merit having been reod, Eras- 
tus C. Bexgepict, Esq., President of the Board 
of Education, followed, and secured the at- 


tention of the audience for nearly an hour,}sdvantages of a University course. 


with an eloquent address, adorned with appro- 
priate clissieal allusions, and replete with in- 
struction upon various questions connected 


| pence, and given to the poor.” 


| intervals between the several scenes in which 


Having nearly finished his remarks, hecalled the heroine appears are somewhat of the long- 


| upon the stand the candidates for the two gold 
| medals, and, addressing them a few words of 
‘ exhortation and advice, which awakened an in- 
_ tense interest throughout his audience, he con- 
cluded with a histery of the establishment and 
design of the medals. 
| ‘The first, for general scholarship, is provided 
_by Duncan C. Pett, Esq.; the seeond, for 
| mathematical attainments, by Epwin Burr, 
Esq., and each of them is purchased with the 





| Harpy, who is the best scholar of the senior 


| class, and the Burr medal upon the son of a) 
prosperous and respectable merchant of the | 


| tirm of Bascock, Goutp & Co.—Epwin 8. 
| Bascock, who is first in the middle class. 
Each medal bears on the fice the combined 
arms of the State and City of New York, and 
on the reverse the names of the recipients and 
donors, and emblems of knowledge and sci- 
ence. They are beautifully wrought, and re- 
flect great honor upon the President of the 
Board, who has been instrumental in preparing 
them, as well as upon the generous donors. 
The exercises were concluded with the ad- 
dress of Mr. Benepict, and the audience re- 
tired, gratified at the results which were ex- 
hibited by the Free Academy, in which, after 
the short period of eighteen months, nearly 
three hundred students have made different 
degrees of proficiency in the higher mathema- 
tics, belles letires, the ancient and modern lan- 
guages, chemistry, drawing, and other subjects. 
The organization and the scholarship in the 
various departments of the Academy, are more 
thorough than is common in our institutions of 
learning, combining the system and efficieney 
of the methods in use at West Point, with the 
This ex- 
cellent organization and discipline are mainly 
due to the vigilance of its able head, Dr. Wes- 
sTeR, who, a graduate of the U.S. Military 





with sound education. 


Academy, for six years one of iis Assistant 


interest of $500 which has been presented by | 
the founders. The Pett medal was bestowed | 
upon the son of a reputable mechanic, Joun | 


‘est. And yet, so great was the genius dis- 
played by the great tragic artist in the charac- 
ter of Roxane, that we should say the feel- 

ings of the audience last night were, if possi- 
ble, more enthusiastic than those she aroused 

by her Phédre on Monday. 

Roxane, it will be remembered, is the im- 
passioned instrument in the hands of a ecold- 
blooded intriguer. During the absence of the 
Sultan Amurath, who is engaged in a distant 
war, his Vizier, Acomat, whom he has offend- 
ed, contrives a scheme which shall elevate the 
Sultan’s younger brother, Bajazet, to the 
| throne. Suspicious of his brother's “iy wronanll 
the Sultan, conformably to the old Ottoman 
policy, has sent an order for his execution ; but 
the wary vizier, instead of obeying the order 
has united in his scheme the Sultan’s favorite 
‘Sultana, Roxane, who is inspired with a pas- 
sion for Bajazet. 

Our object is not to describe the plot of a 
wel! known play, but to call attention to the 
particular posiiion of Roxane,as a charaeter 
fitted to elicit the wonderful powers of Made- 
moiselle Rachel. She is drawn as a woman 
with scarcely any trace of feminine tender- 
ness, but of boundless ambition, and suscepti- 
ble of the passion of love in its least tender, 
and most terrible form. A law, rendered fa- 
miliar to all Europe by Marmontel’s charm. 
ing tale, has forbidden the ruler of the Otto- 
mans to make a wife of any one of his Sul- 
tartas, and the mother of hischildren can hope 
for no title beyond that of a favorite mistress. 
The life of Bajazet is in the power of Roxane; 
she can save him from death to place him on 
a throne; and she thinks, not unreasonably, 
that the abrogation of a hateful law will not 
be too high a price for so signal a benefit ; and 
that she may gratify her love and her ambi 
tion at the same time. Bajazet, unfortunately, 
loves a luckless little princess, who is much 
such a person as Aricie in Phédre, and through 
his repugnance to Roxane, the dark plot against 





Amurath tumbles to the ground, 
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and his wife, beginning to guess what he was 
about, said to him, ‘ Oh! Johnnie, Johnnie, what 
are you gaun to do with me? I am no witch, I 
am your ain wile, your ain dear Jenny.’ Still he 
was inexorable, and answered, ‘I'll soon ken 
that ; and immediately snatched her in his arms, 

laced her in a creel, and set her on the blazing 
fire, which, however, he had no sooner done, seeing 
no blue flame go up the chimney, than he drew her 
instantly away, took her in his arms, and put her 
to bed, saying, with the utmost joy and satisfaction, 
«Yes, yes, my ain dear Jenny! This savage 
folly was the means of hastening the woman's 
death.—John O’Groat’s Journal. 

OxtentaL Merry-maxines.—We found some 
gardens and vineyards, stretching out into the 
plain, and affording a pleasant retreat for the 
townsmen during the heatsof summer. There is 
nothing so much delights an Oriental as to “ make 
Kaif.” With his trusty pipe under his arm, and 
his tobacco pouch in the breast of his gown, he 
sallies forth from the dark and narrow streets of 
the town, to the suburbs, where an assemblage of 
trees or vines inclosed by a low wall or fence from 
the road, obtain the name of “ bostun” or garden. 
If a running stream passes through the midst, all 
the better, and if a troop of jugglers or strolling 
musicians should be attracted thither their pre- 
sence will add materially to the satisfaction of the 
Kaif-makers. Stretching his carpet under a tree, 
the Oriental gazes, with half-shut eyes, on the 
ripple of the water, or watches, with apparent in- 
terest, the curling vapors which ascend from his 
chibouque. There is nothing of the gay, boiste- 
rous merriment of northern Europe, none of the 
light vivacity of the south, connected with an 
Eastern merry-making. They meet to smoke, 
perhaps also to drink some beverage stronger than 
coffee, though this is seldom ; to converse, and to 
listen to the oft-told stories, which they have 
laughed or shuddered at times without number be- 
fore. No women mingle with their unbendings, 
for it is considered wrong for the two sexes to 
meet together in public, though, among the Chris- 
tians, this feeling is passing away. When evening 


comes on, they retire to their homes, pleased and | 


gratified with their day's Kaif, while apparently so 
little has occurred to call forth either pleasure or 
satisfaction —Fletcher’s Travels in Mesopotamia. 
Assyria, &e. 

MataBarn Actors.—The female characters 
were performed by men, and each actor informed 
the audience in verse, declaimed in a singular tone, 
what personage he represented. The dresses were 
rich and appropriate, and glistened with mock 
jewels, whilst the arms, ancles, and throats of the 
lady (?) actresses were loaded with gilt bangles, 
anklets, and necklaces. First the Queen came, 
attended by her confidante, and her Majesty (who 
would not conceal her huge whiskers) informed 
the audience that she was in an interesting situa- 
tion, and that the King, her spouse, had been mur- 
dered by his adikar, who now wished to wed her, 
and thus obtain a claim to the throne, but that she 
loathed the man who had murdered her beloved 
lord. As soon as her Majesty had concluded this 
doleful narration a buffo actor, stuffed and padded 
iN @ Most grotesque manner (not unlike Falstaff) 
came forward, and turned into ridicule all that the 
Queen had been saying, ending by declaring that 
all women, both of high and low degree, loved a 
dead husband only until they could get a living 
one. ‘This was received with shouts of laughter, 
which had no sooner subsided than the buffo pass- 
eda bag to the guests, saying what would be 
equivalent to “largess, nobles,” and those who 
gave the largest donation received the lowest sa- 
laam.—Sirr’s Ceylon. 

Sacrep Fisn at Urran.—The mosque of Ibra- 
heem el Khalil is delightfully situated in the midst 
of a plantation of trees, among which we observed 
also a fine tank filled with large fish, which are 
regarded with great veneration, and are fed daily 
by a person appointed for that purpose. Near the 

were several stalls, where bread and cakes 
were sold to those who were desirous of fulfilling 
meritorious task of supplying the necessities of 


the 








the finny tribe. The fish seemed very happy and 
contented, and doubtless found the reputation of 
sanctity very convenient in many ways. I did 
not quarrel with the Moslem for their care of the 
fish, though I told some of them that attention to 
the wants of their poor fellow-men would be, in 
my estimation, a better action ; an opinion which 
did not excite much approval, and doubtless 
caused me to be regarded as a sceptical and here- 
tieal sort of person.—Fleicher’s Travels in Meso- 
potamia, Assyria, &c. 

Saavine a Crineatese Gop.—Connected with 
the worship of Buddha a curious practice is ob- 
served, which strongly illustrates the national cus- 
toms. There is a certain caste called Ambattea, 
or,barbers, and a family of that caste had land 
granted to them in perpetuity by the King of 
Kandy, which was held upon the condition that 
the “ sacred duty of shaving Buddha” should be 
performed at stated periods by a member of the 
family, and that in default or neglect of such duty 
the land should revert to thecrown. The image 
of Buddha which undergoes this ceremony is the 
large one in the Dalada Malegawa at Kandy. A 
priest holds a mirror to the face of the idol, before 
whom a curtain is drawn. ‘The barber stands on 
one side of the curtain and performs sundry evolu- | 
tions with his razor, as if in the act of shaving a | 
person, and the ceremony is performed without the | 
operator seeing or touching the idol. To the best | 
of our belief, up to the present day this absurd cus- | 
tom is followed by the descendants of the family | 
to whom the lands in question were origitfally | 
granted.—Sirr’s Ceylon. 

Gutzot.—Our present business is with M. Guizot | 
as a historian and philosopher; a character in 
which he will be remembered long after his ser- 
vices to humanity, as a statesman and a minister, | 
have ceased to attract the attention of men. In | 
those respects we place him in the very highest | 
rank among the writers of modern Europe. It | 
must be understood, however, in what his greatness | 
consists, lest the readers, expecting what they will 
not find, experience disappointment when they be- 
gin the study of his works. He is neither imagi- 
native nor pictorial ; he seldom aims at the pathe- 
tic, and has little eloquence. He is not a Livy nor 
a Gibbon. Nature has not given him either dra- 
matic or descriptive powers. He is a man of the 
highest genius; but it consists not in narrating 
particular events, or describing individual achieve- 
ment. It is in the discovery of general causes ; in 
tracing the operation of changes in society which 
escape ordinary observation; in seeing whence 
man has come, and whither he is going, that his | 
greatness consists ; and in that loftiest of the re- 
gions of history he is unrivalled. We know of no 
author who has traced the changes of society, and 
the general causes which determine the fate of na- 
tions, with such just views and so much sagacious | 
discrimination. He is not, properly speaking, a | 
historian ; his vocation and object were different. 
He is a great discourser on history. If ever the | 
philosophy of history was embodied in a human 
being, it isin M. Guizot.—Mr. Alison’s Eesays. 

Mr. Barnes, tate Epiror or Tae Times.— 
Equally good scholar, but of a less zealous tempe- 
rament, was Barnes, who stood next me on the 
Deputy-Grecian form, and who was afterwards 
identified with the sudden and striking increase of 
The Times newspaper in fame and influence. He 
was very handsome when young, with a profile of 
Grecian regularity ; and was famous among us for 
a certain dispassionate humor, for his admiration 
of the works of Fielding, and for his delight, ne- 
vertheless, in pushing a narrative to its utmost, and 
drawing upon his stores of fancy for intensifying 
it; an amusement for which he possessed an un- 
derstood privilege. It was painful in after-life to 
see his good looks swallowed up in corpulency, and 
his once handsome mouth thrusting its under-lip 
out, and panting with asthma. [I believe he was 
originally so well constituted, in point of health 
and bodily feeling, that he fancied he could go on 
all his life without taking any of the usual me- 








thods to preserve his comfort. The editorship of 
The Times, which turned his night into day, and 


would have been a trying burden to any man, com- 
pleted the bad consequences of his negligence ; and 
he died painfully before he wasold. Barnes wrote 
elegant Latin verse, a classical English style, and 
might assuredly have made himself a name in wit 
and literature, had he cared much for any anything 
beyond his glass of wine and his Fielding. What 
pleasant days have I not passed with him, and 
other schoolfellows, bathing in the New River, 
and boating on the Thames. He and I began to 
learn Italian together; and anybody, not within 
the pale of the enthusiastic, might have thought us 
mad, as we went shouting the beginning of Metas- 
tasio’s Ode to Venus, as loud as we could bawl, 
over the Hornsey-fields. I can repeat it to this 
day, from those first lessons.— Autobiography of 
Leigh Hunt. 

Vatue or Musica Epvucation.—Horace Wal- 
pole, writing to the Countess of Ossory, says :— 
“ Had I children, my utmost endeavors would be 
to breed them musicians. Considering I have no 
ear, nor yet thought of music, the preference 
seems odd ; and yet it is embraced on frequent re- 
flection. In short, madam, as my aim would be 
to make them happy, I think it the most probable 
method. It is a resource which will last their 
lives, unless they grow deaf; it depends on them- 
selves, not on others ; always amuses and soothes, 
if not consoles ; and of all fashionable pleasures, 
it is the cheapest.” 


Syracuse iv Dancer.—A new book has just 
been put forth by a citizen of Syracuse, of which 
the title-page, to say the least, is somewhat novel 
and startling. It is this: 


Tue Doomen Crry or THE VALLEY ; or, reasons 
for believing that the city of Syracuse will 
eventually sink, as did Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, on account of the quantity of saline 
water taken from its base for the use of the 
salt manufactories. 

The writer is said to be a salt manufacturer, who 
has paid considerable attention to the philosophy 
of salt licks, and who, as the results of his studies, 
announces that the city of Syracuse is placed im- 
mediately above a vast salt deposit, which is con- 
stantly dissolving by the action of water, so that, 
at some time or other, it must sink below the 
earth. In that case, we may add, that the inhabit- 
ants, unless they make their escape in time, will 
get well pickled. How the author learned that 
Sodom and Gomorrah sank into a salt pit, we 


| cannot say, as we have not read his book.—Eve. 


Post. 
Punninc Eprrraras.—A friend writes : ‘yg I send 
you an epitaph which has never yet been in 


| When I read inscriptions for sepulchral 1 - 


ments, written in this taste, I often ask myself 


| whether there is any natural connexion between 


death and puns. 

“ Certainly not, if by death we mean the actual 
departure of the spirit. That moment is too awful, 
too affecting, to allow the mind to give itself to 
any such idle entertainment. But afterwards, 
when the body has been laid away in its resting- 
place for ever, the mind, I suppose, dwelling on the 
silence, and darkness, and leaden monotony of the 
grave, becomes oppressed by it, and seeks to re- 
lieve itself, by playing on the words that express 
the relation of the living to the dead—by the me- 
lancholy pastime of discovering verbal resem- 
blances and inventing verbal jingles. I can ima- 
gine no other reason for the number of punning 
epitaphs which have been written. Sometimes 
these verbal resemblances convey a merely trivial 
thought, sometimes they serve to point a moral or 
religious reflection. In the epitaph I send you, 
the writer seems to have been serious enough : 


“ EPITAPH ON JOHN BREATH. 


Here lies Joun Breara, yet think not breathjs here, 
Here only breathless night and silence dwell ; 

For breath was out of BreaTu. when, from his bier, 
They laid him down within this narrow cell. 

And be thou sure that breath shall come to Bkeata, 
For such the promise God’s anointed gave. 

Then Life shall wake beneath the ribs of Death, 4 
And Breats shail issue from this breathless a. 
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A Too Easy Cuair.—A “subscriber” asks 
where he shall find the line which he has had occa- 
sion to quote during the present languid weather— 

“ Stretched on the rack of a too easy chair.” 

It is to be found in Pope’s Dunciad, and is such 
a line as Pope only could produce. We do not 
recollect in which book of that mock heroic poem 
it is to be found, but if our correspondent should Vi 
be obliged to read over the whole in looking for it, 
he will be so much the gainer. We quote the con- 
text of the line, to assist the search of our corre- 
spondent : 

“ Thee too, my Paridel, she saw thee there, 
Stretched on thé rack of a too easy chair, 

And heard thy everlasting yawn confess 

The pains and penalties of idieness.”’ a 

Curious Secret Socrery.—There is a secret 
society in Cape Mount, as in most countries, called 
the Pourra Society. The rules are mutual assist- 
ance, sworn secresy, to such an extent that, if one 
should reveal anything in a distant country, his 
brethren will travel after him, determined to kill 
him wherever they may meet him. Of course, 
they have many other rules, which, from the above 
reason, are kept pretty secret. The application of 
the gridiron is really in use among the Pourra 
men, and the initiated are marked by a hot iron, 
from the lower end of the backbone to the 
shoulder-blades. In the vicinity of every town is a 
Pourra bush, and, during a meeting, it is certain 
death to be foundin it. The term used by the na- 
tives is, “ burying wisdom.” The elder brethren, 
dressed as demons and wild men, with fearful 
howls and imprecations, raise, as they pretend, the 
devil, and by his art name the candidates. A feast 
ensues, after considerable noise and howling, and 
shriekings, perfectly bewildering, and exciting the 
euriosity of the uninitiated—Forbes’s African 
Blockade. 

Prussian Epicurts on Horsertesn.—A case 
that stood for hearing in the criminal court this 
week, and has been postponed from the absence of 
witnesses, had a curious origin, and proves that 
the “ march” of justice here is still rather slow. 
It is well known that in Berlin a section of so- 
ciety, called the Pfordtenfresser, has emancipated 
itself from certain prejudices as to food, and 
“ greatly daring,” meets and dines on horseflesh. 
At these banquets every dish is horse ; soups, chops, 
cutlets, and réti, all are equine. In August, 1847, 
a company of citizens, bent on overcoming an 
aversion, or gratifying an acquired taste, had order- 
ed “ horse supper” one evening, at a public house 
in the Bruunen Strasse, in the common room, but 
after the usual hour of closing. It seems that a 
dislike or suspicion of the objects of these societies 
exists among the working class; and while the 
festival was at its height, a band of some twenty 
workmen, with sticks, torn down from the garden 
palings, rushed in, erying, “ Kill the carrion- 
eaters.” They broke the lamp, upset the table, 
and beat the guests, some of them so severely, that 
they were confined to their beds for weeks. Only 
one of the men was identified, and it was the 
charge against him for wilful injury to person and 
property that was to have been heard this week, 
the process having lasted nearly tlftee years.—Ber- 
lin Correspondent of The Times. 

Provivence.—A Sonnet, from the Italian of 
Filicaja, taken from an old volume of the Ez- 
aminer, when under the editorship of Leigh 
Hunt :— 

Just asa mother with sweet pious face, 

Yearns towards her little children from her seat, 
Gives one a kiss, another an embrace, 

Takes this upon her knee, that upon her feet ; 
And while from actions, looks, complaints, pretences, 

She learns their feelings and their various will, 
To this a look, wthat a word dispenses, 

And whether stern or smiling, loves them still ; 
So Providence for us, high, infinite, 

Makes our necessities its watchful task. 
Hearkens to all our prayers, helps all our wants, 

And even if it denies what seems our right, 
Either denies because ’twould have us ask, 

Ur seems but to deny, or in denying grants.” 

“A Broken Sunpeam FRoM THE CLoupy 
Heavens.”—See the effects of a long piece of 
music at a public concert. The orchestra are 








breathless with attention, jumping into major and 
minor keys, executing figures, and fiddling with 


most ecstatic precision. In the midst of all this 
wonderful science, the audience are gaping, lolling, 
talking, staring about, and half-devoured with 
ennui. On a sudden there springs up a lively lit- 
tle air, expressive of some natural feeli 

in point of science net worth a halfpenny. The 
audience all spring up, every head nods, every foot 
beats time, and every heart also ; a universal smile 
breaks out on every face ; the carriage is not or- 
dered; and every one agrees that music is the 
most delightful, rational entertainment that the 
human mind can possibly enjoy. In the same 
manner the astonishing execution of some great 
singers has in it very little of the beautiful: it is 
mere difficulty overcome, like rope<jancing and 
tumbling; and such difficulties overcome, as I 
have before said, do not excite the feeling of the 
beautiful, but of the wonderful—Rev. Sydney 
— Elementary Sketches of Moral Philo- 
sophy. 

Dirricutties oF Marriage in Germany.— 
Amongst the better classes in this country, such 
things as elopements are seldom or never heard 
of. No such thing as getting married here with- 
out the consent of parents! Certain prescribed 
forms must be gone through, or the marriage is 
null and void. The proposal being formally 
made and accepted, then comes the verlobung, or 
betrothal. This takes place, for the most part, 
privately ; shortly after which, the father of the 
bride (as she is then called) gives a dinner or sup- 
per to the families and the most intimate friends on 
both sides, when the fact is declared and leave 
given to publish it to the world, who, however, 
has generally been fortunate enough to anticipate 
the information. The cards of betrothal are then 
circulated amongst their friends and acquaintance, 
and, as it may interest some of my fair readers to 
see how these things are managed in Germany, 
here follows one: 





Tueovor Rora 
Pfarrer 
Verlobte. 


When the day is fixed, and in this country they do 
not brook delay, then follows the protocolling, or 
whatever else they call it; and the testimonials on 
both sides, required by the Government, afford a 
beautiful specimen of ceremonious legislation. We 
copy from the printed form lying before us, what 
these certificates are expected to show, and what 
must of necessity be established ere a marriage 
license can be obtained. The King, as a careful 
father of his people, does not like to have un- 
healthy children. The first thing, therefore, is to 
prove that you have been vaccinated. Then 
comes the “ week-day school ticket,” in testimony 
of a regular attendance there; also a “ Sunday- 
school ticket.” A “ certificate of attendance upon 
a religious teacher,” and another of “ confirmation” 
is also required. Then a “ conduct certificate,” a 
“ service book,” a “ wanderbuch” (this refers to the 
compulsory travels of their Handwerks’-burschen). 
An “ apprentice ticket” must also be exhibited, and 
a “statement made and substantiated as to pro- 
perty,” which, if not considered to be satisfactory, 
according to circumstances, destroys the whole 
thing. The “ permission from the parents, on both 
sides,” must be likewise produced. A “ residence 
permission ticket,” a “ certificate as to the due per- 
formance of militia duties,’ an “examination 
ticket,” and also one as to “ business, trade, or oc- 


Exise HergmMan 








cupation” atthe time. Those in a higher class of 


life, besides (with a few natural exceptions) the 
above, have yet other things to do, proofs to make, 
and cautions to give ere the knot of matrimony 
ean be tied. As one instance, it may be mention- 
ed, that every Bavarian officer, without distinction, 
must deposit, in the hands of Government, such a 
capital (by way of guarantee) as, at four per cent., 
shall produce annually, at the least, four hundred 


florins! Without this, or the King’s di ion, 


which is seldom, or now never, obtained, the per- 


mission to marry is withheld. The capital, once 


[Aug. 10, 


i being intended as so 
provision perm pee family after his ob 
Pictures of Nuremberg. 


PROCRASTINATIONS. 


L 
Ir Fortune with a smiling face 
Strew roses on our way, 
When shall we to pick them up ? 


But should bps ——. with to fate of care, 
And talk of coming sorrow, 
When shall we , if grieve we must ? 
‘ , to-morrew. 
IL. 
If those who’ve wronged us own their faults, 
And kindly pity pray, 
When oh we reine. os and forgive ? 
To day, my love, te day. 
te if stern Justice urge rebuke, 
nd warmth from memory borro' 
When shall ch Geide-rit chain ee dees? 
To morrow, love, to-morrow. 


ILL. 
Ger & when wagen s dts 
Are harmed uniess we pay, 
When shall we —_— to be just ? 
To day, my love, to-day. 
But if our debtor fail our hope, 
And plead his ruin thorough, 
When shall we weigh his breach of faith ? 
To morrow, love, to-morrow. 


IV. 
If love, estranged, should once again 


Her genial smile display, 
When shall we kiss her proffered lips? 
To 


day, my love, to-day. 
Bat, if she would tedelg> aby 
Or dwell with bygone sorrow, 
When shall we weep—if weep we must # 
To morrow, love, to-morrow. 


Vv. 

For virtuous acts and harmless joys 
The minutes will not stay ; 
We've always “ Bs welcome them, 

To- love. to-day. 
But care, feoodiment, angry words, 
And unavailing sorrow, 
Come far too soon, if they appear 

To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 

Caartes Mackay. 








PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

Ovr Subscribers who are in receipt of bills for the 
Literary World, will do us a favor by attending to 
the demand with as little delay as possible. 

*,* The Seventh Vortume of the Lirerary 
Wort commenced with Number 179. Sub- 
seribers wishing to receive the work from the 
commencement should order immediately. 

i Sampson Low, 169 Fleet Street, London, is 
our authorized Agent for Great Britain. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Putnam will speedily publish the following 
attractive works :—* Two Hundred of the Lyrical 
Poems of Beranger,” 1 vol. 12mo. ; also an illus- 
trated edition of the same, in 8vo., with a series of 
20 superb engravings on steel. “ The Picturesque 
Souvenir, or Letters of a Traveller in Europe and 
America ;’ by W. C. Bryant. 1 vol. 8vo., with a 
series of fine engravings on eS « Rural Hours,” 
by a Lady ; splendidly illustrated by twenty finely- 
colored embellishments of birds in 1 vol. 
8vo. New edition, improved, of Washington Ir- 
ving’s “ Sketch Book,” illustrated by the designs 
of Darley. “ The Berber, or the Mountaineer of 
the Atlas ;»” a Tale of Morocco; by Dr. Mayo, 
author of “Kaloolah.” 1 vol. 12mo. A revised 
edition of “ Truth and Poetry, from my own Life ;” 
the Autobiography of Goethe. 2 vols, 12mo. 
A new edition of Bayard Taylors “ Eldorado ; 
or, Adventures in the Path of Empire.” “ Men- 
tal Hygiéne ; or, an Examination of the Intellects 
and Passions, to illustrate their influence 
on Health and Longevity. By Prof. W. Sweet- 
ser. 1 vol. 12mo.,a new edition, thoroughly re- 
vised. ‘“ The Illustrated Pilgrim’s Progress,” a 


splendid edition, embellished by nearly 300 finely 
executed engravings, after ome by Harvey. 
With an original Memoir, by 

1 vol. 8vo. 


Dr. Cheever. 
Irving’s “ The Alhambra,” llu trat- 
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ed by a series of designs by Darley. 1 vol. 8vo. 
« Prof. Church’s Integral and Differential Caleu- 
jus” a new, revised edition, in 8vo. “ Mr. Mac- 
Farlane’s History of Propellers and Steam Navi- 
gation ;” with engravings. “A New England 
Tale,” by Miss Sedgwick. “The World’s Pro- 

; or, Dictionary of Dates,” &c. By Geo. 
P. Putnam. 1 vol. 12mo. Prof. Hackley’s 
Elements of Trigonometry. 8vo. 


M. H. Batexrére, the well-known publisher, of 
Paris, and Regent street, London, has opened an 
agency in this city, in the hands of Mr. G. Bridges, 
at 169 Fulton street. The Scientific publications 
of the day in Anatomy, Medicine, Chemistry, Na- 
tural History, &c., will be found here, and orders 
will be received for the French, German, and Eng- 
lish Journals. The Revue des Deux Mondes is 
offered at the Paris price of subscription. This 
eminent journal has been lately enriched by a 
series of contributions on American topics. It is 
published semi-monthly, is a literary organ of the 
Continent of Europe, and should be found at all 
our public libraries and reading-rooms. We com- 
mend the enterprise of M. Bailliére to the trade. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 20TH JULY TO AUG. 3. 


A Peep behind the Curtain: Theatrical Reminiscences. | 
By a Boston Supernumerary, 18mo. pp. 91 (Boston: 
Redding & Co.) 

Carpenter (Wa. H.)—Ruth Emsley, the Betrothed Maid- 
en: a Tale of the Virginia Massacre. 12mo. pp. 130 
(Phila.: A. Hart). 

Crowe (Catharine)—The Night-Side of Nature; or, 
Ghosts and Ghost Seers. 8vo. pp. 45] (J. 8. Redfield). 
Doane (Bp.)—Faneral Sermon on the Death of President 

Taylor. 

Day ‘u. N.)—Elements of the Art of Rhetoric. !2mo 
pp. 304 (Hudson: W. Skinner & Co.) 

Everett (Edward).—Oration delivered at Charlestown on 
the Seventy fifth Anniversary of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, June 17, 1850. With a brief Account of the Cele- 
bration. 8vo. pp. 80 (Boston; Redding & Co.) 

Fosgate (B., M.D.)—Sleep, Psychologically Considered, 
with Reference to Sensation and Memory. 
188 (G. P. Putnam). 

Gaussen (8S. R. L. )}—Theopneusty ;or, the Plenary Inspi- 
ration of the Holy Scrip translated by E. A. Kirk. 
12mo. Pp 410 (J. 8. ag. 

Gibbon (E )—Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Edited by Rev. H. H. Milman. Vol. 4, 12mo. pp. 637 
Or & Bros ) 

Giles (Rev. Henry).—Christian Thought on Life. A Se- 
ries of Discourses. 12mo. pp. 287 (Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields). 

ee 12mo. pp. 216 (Boston: Ticknor, Reed & 

jelds). 

Krebs ohn M., D.D.)\—A Discourse on the Death of 
Zachary Taylor. 

National Temperance Offering. Illustrated, 8vo. pp. 320 
(R. Vandien). 

#:op's Fables: A New Version. By Rev. Thos. James. 
With more than fifty lustrations by John Tenniel. 
8vo. pp. 224 (Robert B. Collins). 

Progress in the North West.— Annual Discourse before the 
Historical Society of Ohio. By the President, Wm. D. 
Gallagher, 8vo, pe 38 (Cincinnati: H. W. Derby). 

Stone (Mrs.) —Mr. Dalton’s Legatee, a very Nice Woman, 
8vo. pp. 123 (Stringer & Townsend). 

Stiles (Jos. C.)\—Speech on the Slavery Resolutions, deli- 
— in the General Assembly in Detroit, in May, 

Shakspeare, Complete Works, edited by J. O. Halliwell. 
Illustrated by Warren, E, Corbould, &c. 8vo. pp. 32. 
Tallis, sheer yew A Co. 

Tole (Bayard). — American Legend. A Poem be- 
ore the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard, July 18, 
1850. 18mo. pp. 27. Cambridge, John Bartlett. 

The Iris; an Mluminated Souvenir for 1851. Edited by 
Prof. John 8. Hart. LUlust. 8vo. pp. 512. Phila.: Lip- 
pincott, Grambo, & Co. 

Thackeray (W. M.)—Stubbs’s Calendar; or the Fatal 
Boots. Iilustrated by G. Cruickshank. 16mo. pp. 112. 
Stringer & Townsen 

Ungewitter (F. H.)—Europe Past and Present; a compre- 
hensive Manual of European Geography and History. 
12mo,. re ett. G.P Patnam. 

Waiker (T.)—The Reform Spirit of the Duy: the Phi 
Beta Kappa oration at Harvard University, July 18, 
1850, 8vo. pp. 38. Boston : Monroe & Co. 


12mo. pp. 








LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 
THE 14TH TO THE 29TH JUNE. 


Practice of that department of Science. By 
. Akhlak—1 Mubsini.—The Mo- 


: a Romance. 8vo. pp. 
304, cloth, 108. 6d. Blackwood vs. Carlyle: a Vindica- 
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ton (H.)—Drawivg from Objects. 8vo. 
Bourdieu (F.du).—* Wild Fiowers from Germany.” Fep. 
8vo. (Belfast) pp, 204, cl.6s. Brayley (E. W.) and Brit- 
ton (J.)—A New History of the County of Surrey. 400 
engravings. 5 vols. royal 8vo. pp. 2484, cloth gilt. £3, 3s. 
British Association for the Advancement of Science: 
Nineteenth Meeting, Sept., 1849. 8vo. i1 plates, 10s. 
Buckman (Prof.) and C. H. Newmarch.—Iltustrations of 
the Remains of Roman Art in Cirencester. 4to. pp. 180, 
10 plates, 25s. Canon (R.)—Historical Records of the 
74th Highlanders. 8vo. cloth, 88. Caunter (J. H.)—An 
Inquiry into the History and Character of Rahab. 8vo. 
pp. 330, cl. 10s. 6d. Charles V.—Correspondence of the 
Emperor Charles V. and his Ambassadors at the Courts 
of England and France. From the original Letters in the 
Imperial Family Archives at Vienna. ited by William 
Bradford, M.A. 8vo. pp. 580, cloth, 18s Crabbe (G.)— 
Posthumous Sermons. 8vo. pp. 282, cl. 10s. 6d. Cum- 
ming (R. G.)—Five Years’ Adventures of a Hunter in the 
Wilderness of South Africa. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 

t 8vo. pp. 786, cloth, 248. Deakin (R.)—Florigraphia 
ritannica ; or, Engravings and Descriptions of the Flow- 
ering Piants and Ferns of Britain. 4 vols. 8vo. The 
volumes may be had separate. Vols. 1—3, each 3is. ; 
col. 57s. 6d. Vol. 4, 148.; col. 16s. Dempsey (G. D.)— 
Brick Bridges, Sewers, and Culverts: a Series of Exam- 
les for Roads, Railways. and Drainnge. 4to. fol. plates, 
Is. 6d. Emerigon (B. M.)\—A Treatise on Insurances. 
Trans. by 8. Meredith, Esq. Roy. 8vo. pp 814, cloth, 30s. 
Evelyn (J.)—The History of Religion. Ed., with Notes, 
by the Rev. R. M. Evanson. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 899, cl. 21s. 
Fasti Romani: the Civil and Literary Chronology of Rome 
and Constantinople. Vol.2. By H. Clinton, Esq. M.A. 4to. 
(Oxford University Press), pp. 608, sheets, 25s. Fun, Po- 
etry, and Pathos; a Miscellany. By W. Y. Browne. Illus. 
by Leech. Post 8vo. pp. 328, cloth, 6s. Gazetteer (A) of 


. 138, cloth, 7s. 





HARRIS’S 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


DENTAL SURGERY ; 


Revised, Improved, and Greatly Enlarged. 








LINDSAY & BLAKISTON 
Have Just Published 
The PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
DENTAL SURGERY, 
Fourth edition, revised, improved, and greatly enlarged. 
With 200 Illustrations. 


BY CHAPIN A. HARRIS, M.D.,D.D., 


Professor of Practical Dental Pathology in the Baltimore 
College of Dental Surgery ; Editor of the Balti- 
more Journal of Dental Science, &c., &c., 
in one vol. royal 8vo. 


The members of the profession, and students in particu 





the World. Ed. by a Member of the wy 6 tape Society. | 
Div. 1 and 2, imp. 8vo. each 10s. Hand Atlas 

Geography. Imp. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. Howard (J.)—Life 
of. By the Rev. J. Field. 8vo. pp. 506, boards, 12s. How- 


Tracts :—No. 1. Agincourt: a Contribution towards an Au- 
thentic List of the Commanders of the English Host. Post 
8vo. pp. 56, 2s. 6d. No.3 Milton: a Sheaf of Gleanings 
after his Biographers and Annotators. Post 8vo. pp. 72, 2s. 
64. Julia Howard: a Romance. By Mrs. B. Martin. 3 
vols. post 8vo. pp. 838, cloth, 31s. 6d. Mackay (A.'—The 
Western World; 1846, 1847. 3 vo'ls. post 8vo. pp 1068, 
cloth, 3is.6d Manning (J. A )—Lives of the Speakers of 
the House of Commons. 8vo. pp. 500, cloth, 21s. Miser’s 
(The) Secret; an Historical Romance. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
pp. 1002, boards, 3is.6d. Mitchell (A.)—Memoirs and Pa- 


Montgomery (R.)—God and Man. 8vo. pp. 420, cloth, 12s. 
Mornings at Matlock. By R. Shelton Mackenzie. 3 vols. 
post Bvo. pp. 946, boards, 31s. 6d. Moschzisker (F. A.)— 


cloth, 14s. Mr. Dalton’s Legatee, a very nice Woman: a 
Novel. By Mrs. Stone. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 892, boards, 
3is. 6d. Niebuhr (B. G.)—Lectures on Roman History. 


of the Trinity and Lncarnation considered.,Vol. 1. 80. cl. 10s. 
Sermons by W. J. Coope, Bp. Ossory, R. I. Wilberforce, 
and J. Wilder. Southey (R )—Life. Vol. 5, post 8vo. pp. 


Twycross (E.)—The Seats of 
Parts, imp folio, each 103, 6d. Tyndale (J. W. W.)—Ad- 
ventares and Anecdotes of the South Army of the Empe- 
ror of Austria during the late Hungarian Campaign. Post 


Thirteen Views after Paintings by G. Frommel, Esq Part 
1, folio, pp. 4, 4 plates, sé. 3s. Underwood (H J.)—Views 


lates, sd. 15s. Vikramorvasi: a Drama. By Kalidasa. 

ited by M. Williams, M.A. 8vo. sewed, 10s. 6d 
Walker (G.)—Chess and Chess Players; consisting of 
Original Stories and Sketches. Post 8vo. pp, 388, cloth, 6s. 
Wilson and Richards.—Britain Redeemed and Canada 
Preserved. With plates and map. 8vo. pp. 586, cloth, 
18s. York (C. L.)—Pvoems from a Note Book. Square 
16mo. pp. 182, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LAW REPORTS. 


Chancery (Hall and Twells) Vol. 2, Part J, 8s. 

— (Hare). Vol. 7, Part 3, 9s. 6d. 

—— (Macnaghten and Gordon). Vol. 1, Part 4, 11s. , 

Exchequer (Welsby, Huriston, and Gordon). Vol. 3, 
Part 5, 9s. 6d. 

Notes of Cases in the Ecclesiastical and Maritime Courts. 
Vol. 7, Part 14, 2s. 6d. 

Queen’s Bench (Lowndes, Maxwell, and Pollock—Con- 
tinuation of Dowling and Lowndes’s Reports). Vol. 1, 
Part 1, 7s. 6d. 

Sessions Cases (Prideaux and Cole). Vol. 4, Part 1, 9s. 








LITERARY WORLD. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Half Square (nine lines), . ‘4 é $ 50 
One Square (eighteen lines), ° ° 100 
Thirty lines, ° ° ° 1 50 
Half Column, : P 275 
One Column, ° : 5 00 
One Page, ° P P 12 50 
YEARLY TERMS. 

One Square, a in ‘ $40 00 
Thirty lines, ° « e 60 00 

umn, e 2 Pe 200 00 





ard (R.)—Revelations of Egyptian Mysteries. 8vo. pp. 292, | we 
cloth, 10s. 6d. Hunter (Joseph)—Critical and Historical | Pr. Harris’s work has been received, together with its 


pers of, from 1756 to 1771. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1030, cloth, 30s. | 


Guide to German Literature. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. pp. 1048, | 


From the ed. of Dr. M. Isler. Trans. by Haviland Le M. | 
Chepmell and Franz G. F. Demmiler Vol.3, 12mo. pp. 492, | 
cl. 5s ; 3 vols. 12mo. cl. 16s, Oxlee (J.)—Christian Doctr. | 


290, cl. 10s. 6d. Struthers (J.)\—The Poetical Works of, | 
with Autobiography. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. pp. 816, cl. 10s. | 
ertfordshire delineated. | 


8vo. pp. 338, cl. 10s. 6d. Tyrol Scenery; in a Series of | 


of Oxford Parish Burial Ground Chapels. Folio, 18 


lar, have long felt the necessity of a treatise on Dentistry, 


of Physica! | in all its branches, medical, surgical, and mechanical, 


which should at once be comprehensive in its scope, prac- 
tical in its detail, correct in its science, and beautiful in 
ty phical execution. The flattering manner in which 


_rapid sale, has warranted the author in sparing no labor, 
| and the publishers no expense,in endeavoring to make this 
| edition the most complete work of the kind. And so great 
has been the advancement of Dental Surgery ever since the 
publication of the third edition, that it has been found 
necessary to add considerable new matter to the book. 
| Among the numerous important additions are three chap- 
ters on Filling Teeth, and one on Mechanical Dentistry. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
al0 it N. W. corner Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


NEW WORKS 


TO APPEAR DURING THE MONTH OF 
JULY. 


I 


ECHOES OF THE UNIVERSE;; or, The World of Mat- 
ter and the World of Spirit. By the Rev. Henry A. 
Christmas, M.A., Author of “ The Cradle of the ‘Twin 
Giants.” 1 vol. cloth gilt. ‘“.4@ Companion to the Ves- 
tiges of Creation.” 





Il. 
‘JULIA HOWARD: A Novel. 3 vols. of the London 
Edition complete in one vol. 25 cents. 
Ill. 
THE NAG’S HEAD; or, Two Months among the 
“Bankers.” <A Story of American Life at the Sea- 
| Shore. By Gregory Seaworthy. 1 vol. price 50 cts. 


Iv. 

| RUTH EMSLEY, The Betrothed Maiden. A Tale of 
the Virginia Massacre. By Wm. H. Carpenter, Esq., 
Author of “ Claiborne the Rebel,” &c. Price 25 cents. 


Vv. 

WANDERINGS IN GREECE AND TURKEY. By 
Aubrey de Vere. 2 vols. complete in one, price $1 00, 
cloth gilt. 

vi. 

THE INITIALS. A Story of Modern Life. 3 vols. of 
the London Edition complete in one vol. (now ready.) 
A new Novel equal to “ Jane Eyre.” 


Vil. 

| THE PHANTOM WORLD; or, the Philosophy of Ap- 
paritions, Ghosts, &c. By Augustine Calmet. With 
Introduction and Notes by the Rev. H. Chrietmas, M.A., 
author of “The Cradle of the Twin Giants.” 2 vols. 
complete in one. 

Vill. 

DIES BOREALES (NORTHERN DAYS): Christopher 
under Canvass. By Prof. Wilson, Author of “ Noctes 
Ambrosiane,” ‘“ Wilson's Mis¢ellanies,” &c. 1 vol. 
cloth gilt, $1 25. 

Ix. 

MISS LESLIE’S HOUSE-BOOK, containing the most 
complete Directions for Housekeeping, and a useful 
Guide to Newly Married Ladies ; being a Companion 
to “Miss Leslie's Ladies’ New Receipt-Book.” 11th 
edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 480 pages, cloth 
extra, gilt backs. 


A. HART (cats Carey anp Hart), 
Publisher, Philade!phia. 
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120 
BOOKS IN PREPARATION BY 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON. 


1. A New Volume of Poems, by Alfred Ten- 


nyson, entitled “In Memoriam,” written in memory 
of a friend of the author. 


2. Wordsworth’s Posthumous Poem, “The 


patem* now passing through the press in Eng- 
and, 


3. True Tales from History and Biography, 
for Youth. By Nathaniel flewehorne. erepny 


4. A superbly Illustrated Edition of H. W. 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, the engravings, forty-five 
in number, executed by eminent English Artists. 


5. De Quincy’s Writings, Vol. L, to contain 
the Confessions of an English Opium Eater, and 
the Suspiria Papers. Vol. Il. the Biographies of 
caatepren, Pope, Goethe, Schilier, and Charles 

amb, 


6. A New Vol. of Poems, consisting of pieces 
written since the publication of his collected Works, 


by John G. Whittier, to be entitled, * Songs of Labor, 
and other Poems.” 


7. A New Volume by Rev. Henry Giles, 
author of “Lectures and Essays,” to be entitled 
* Christian Thoughts on Life,” embracing the follow- 
ing topics: ‘The Worth of Life; The Personality of 
Life ; The Continuity of Life; The Struggle of Life ; 
The Discipline of Life; Faith and Passion ; Temper; 
The Guilt of Con'empt ; Evangelical Goodness ; Spi- 
ritual Incongruities ; Weariness of Life ; Mysteries in 
Religion and in Life. 


8. The Poetical Works of Grace Greenwood, 
+ ana A of Greenwood Leaves ; with a fine portrait of 
the writer. 


9. A New Poem, by James Russell Lowell, 
to be entitled “ The Nooning.”’ 


10. The Orations and Speeches of Charles 
Sumner, Esq. In 2 vols. 16m. 








LIST OF BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY THE SAME HOUSE. 


1. The Angel World, and other Poems, by P. 
J. Bailey, authorof “Festus.” In 1 vol. }6mwo., price 
50 cents. 

2. Mr. Longfellow’s Complete Poetical Works. 
in 2 vols. i6mo., price $2. This edition is the only 
complete coliection in the market. 

. Nathaniel Hawthorne. The Scarlet Letter, 
a Romance. tn 1 vol. l6mo., price 75 cents. 

. Horace Mann. A Few Thoughts for a 
Young Man. In 1 vol. 16mo , 25 cents. 

. Robert Browning. Complete Poetical 
Works. In 2 vols. I6mo., price $2. 

. John G. Whittier. Old Portraits and Mo- 
dern Sketches. In | vol. i6mo., just published, price 
75 cents. t 

7. Henry Giles. Lectures, Essays, and Mis- 
cellaneous Writings. 2 vols. 16mo., price $1 50. 

8. Edwin P. Whipple. Lectures on subjects 
connected with Literature and Life. In 1 vol. i6mo., 

ih, published, price 63 cents, 3d edition. 

The Boston Book for 1850; being Speci- 

mens of Metropolitan Literature. 

price $1 25. 

10. Greenwood Leaves; a Collection of Grace 
Greenwood's Stories and Letters, In 1 vol. 12mo., just 
published, price $1 25, 2d edition. 

11. Charles Sprague. Poetical and Prose 
Writings; new and revised edition, with fine portrait. 
In 1 vol. 16mo.. price 75 cents. 

12, James Russell Lowell. Complete Poeti- 
cal Works, revised, with additions. In 2 vols. 16mo., 


Qa oo - & 


9. 
In 1 vol. 12mo., 


price $1 50, 
13. John G, Saxe. Humorous and Satirical 
Poems, In 1 vol. 16mo., price 50 cents, 2d edition. 


14. Mrs. Putnam’s Receipt Book, and Young 
Housekeeper's Assistant. A new and enlarged edi- 
tion, in 1 vol. 16mo , price 50 cents. 

15. Lights and Shadows of Domestic Life. 
In | vol. 16mo., price 62 cents. 

16. The Sexside and the Fireside ; by Henry 
W. Longfellow. In 1 vol. 16mo., price 75 cents, 

17. Heroines of the Missionary Enterprise ; 
being Memoirs of Distinguished Female Missionaries. 
In | vol. 16mo., 75 cts. 

18. Alderbrook; a Collection of Fanny For- 
rest-r's Village Sketches, Poems, &c. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
wiih a fine portrait of the author. A new edition, en- 
larged, just out, price $1 75. 

19. Angel Voices ; or, Words of Counsel for 
Overcoming the World. In 1 vol. 18mo. A new 
edition, enlarged, price 38 cts. jy6 3t It em 
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NEW BOOKS. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, Putiapetpnia, 
Publish This Day: 
Paget’s Hungary. 
HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA. 
With Remarks on their Condition, Social, Political, and 


Ec »nomical. 
By JOHN PAGET, Esa. 
From the new London Edition. 
In two handsome volumes, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 


We must now turn aside to make a short excursion into 
Hungary, with Mr. Paget for our guide. It would not be 
well possible to choose a better, for he never suffers our 
interest to flag, and appears to have made himself acca- 
rately acquainted, not only with the localities and tradi- 
tions of country, but with its whole history and insti- 
tutions, which present so many points of remy! to 
those of England, as samy Aes invest the subject with a 
new and peculiar interest for an Englishman.— Quarterly 


Copland on Palsy, &c. 
OF THE CAUSES, KATURE, AND TREATMENT OF 
PALSY AND APOPLEXY: 
Of the Forms, Seats, Complications, and Morbid Relations 
of Paralytic and Apoplectic Diseases. 
By JAM COPLAND, M.D.,F.R.S., 
Author of “ Dictionary of Practical Medicine,” &c. 
In one neat royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth. 

Exhaustive and complete is the character of the trea- 
tise. The broad divisions of the description of disease, its 
causes and complications, the precautions for prevention, 
the treatment for cure or alleviation, and the regimen ne- 
cessary to keep off a recurrence of the attack, are common 
arrangements in medical treatises. Dr. Copland pursues 
these divisions to greater length and minuuteness than is 
usual, especially in nares | the various forms and the 
numerous complications both of palsy and apoplexy. 
Fulness of exposition, however, is the main feature. No 
possible circumstance that causes or characterizes the dis- 
ease or its complications seems overlooked ; the opinions 
of all ancient and modern writers of any authority upon 
cause and treatment, are tersely stated, in conjunction 
with Dr. Copland’s own; and the reader is helped to a 
conclusion. The treatment is not always so fully direct- 
ed, because the work is addressed more to the practitioner 
than the pupil, and the nature of the disease being once 
explained, management follows from the diagnosis. 
But the principles of treatment are always laid down, with 
the reasons: the preference for one kind of medicine over 
another, and even for one form over another, is also given : 
and in many cases prescriptions are printed. ..... As 
the professional treatise, for which it is designed, the book 

is full, thorough, and safe.—Spectator. al0 if 


NEW BOOKS 
Just Published by 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & C0., 


No. 14 Nort Fourts sTR&erT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Dr. Mitchell's New Work 

ON MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEU- 
ties, with ample illustrations of PRACTICE in all the 
departments of Medical Science, and very copious 
Notices of Toxicology ; suited to the wants of Medi- 
cal Students and Practitioners. By Thomas D Mit- 
chell, A.M.,M.D., Professor, &c., &c.,&c. In one vo- 
lume octavo. 








NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Hazen’s New Speller and Definer. 

THE NEW SPELLER AND DEFINER. 
With the Structures of the Language Systematically 
arranged for Exercises in applying Words on the 
principles of Hazen’s Practical Grammar. By Ed- 
ward Hazen, A.M., Author of the Symbolical Spelling 
Book, &c., &c. 

Tracy's New Arithmetic. 

AN ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, Con- 
taining extensive Exercises on the Slate. By C. 
Tracy, A.M., Principal of Classical Institute, N. Y. 

Tracy's Scientific and Practical Arithmetic. 

A SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL ARITH- 
metic, containing new and improved Rules for the 
Application of Numbers. By C. Tracy, A.M 


IN PRESS: 


THE IRIS: 
A Souvenir for 1851. 


A Super royal 8vo. Illustrated with original Illuminations 
and Steel Engravings, Te ag in the best style of 
rt. 


EDITED BY 


Proressor JOHN S. HART, of Philadelphia. 
The Contributions will be from the first talent of the 
country, and entirely original, and the Publishers will 





spare no effort to make this the most attractive and valua- 
e Gift Book of the season. a3 tf 
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[Aug, 10. 


The August No. of the Sournern Lrrerar 
MESSENGER, pod published, contains the 
following : 

ORIGINAL PROSE ARTICLES. 
The World Before the Flood. 
From our Paris Correspondent. 


Homes of the Poets, Rydal Mount. 


1. 
3, 
4. Essay on the Advantages to be Derived from the St 
The Beldens of Sherwood Chaps. XXXIV “4 
5. ns § + XXXV. 
and XXXVI. sin 
6. A Few Thoughts on Cicero. 
| -—Madam Pulszky’s Memoirs. 
Col. Pragay's Outlines of the Hungarian Struggle. 
Scenes of the Civil War in Hungary, by an Aus- 
trian Officer. A Review. 
8. Extracts from my MSS. By J. A. Turner. 
9. Thoughts upon ligh Poetry. 
10. Letters from New York. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


11. “ Lord Keep my Memory Green.” By Mrs. Anna 
Peyre Dinnies. 

12. Flowers. By Charles Wood. 

13. Lines. Toa Friend Inviting me to Towa. 

14. James River. By Wm. H. Holcombe. 

15. Lines. 


16. From the German of Herder. Don Alonzo Perez 
Guzmuann der Getreue. 
17. To an Invalid Wife. By Sidney Dyer. 
Eprror’s TaBLe. 


A Presidential Funeral—* The Cause of the South’— 
Death of Sarah Margaret Fuller—Mr. James and 


Miss Bremer. 
Notices or New Works :— 


History of the Polk Administration—The Shoulder 
Knot—Sketches of Travel in Egypt and the Holy 
Land—The Conquest of Canada—Pictorial Field- 
Book of the Revolution—Railway Economy. 


ty" See Book Notices on 3d page of Cover. 


This Work is published at Richmond, Va., at $5 per 
annum. Jonn R. Tompson, Editor and Proprietor. 


For Sale by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings. 


*,* In compliance with repented requests, which have 
come in upon him ever since his connexion with the Mes- 
senger, the Editor announces that he shall commence in 
the next number the republication of 


JUDITH BENSADDI, 


a Tale, by Henry Rorrner, D.D., which appeared in this 
magazine several years ago. The original edition being 
out of print, persons desirous of securing a copy of the 
story will best do so by sending their names as subscrib 
ers to the Messenger. 


Exchange papers will do us a favor by alluding to the 
foregoing notice. al lt 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ESOP'S FABLES; 
A NEW VERSION, 


‘ CHIEFLY FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES. 


By Rev. THOMAS JAMES, M.A. 
Illustrated by 
OVER FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ENGRAVED BY 
3. W. ORR, WILLIAM HOWLAND, & J. D. FELTER. 
From Designs by Jonn Tenntet. 


This elegant edition of AZsop’s Fables is reprinted 
from Chapman’s copy, to which, in the style of the illus- 
trations, the paper, and typography, it is esteemed fully 
equal. It contains two hundred and three Fables, illus 
trated by more than fifty Engravings, with a new Frontis- 
piece printed in colors, and forms one handsome volume, 
crown octavo, 224 pp., extra cloth, being one of the finest 
books of the season. 

PRICE TWO DOLLARS. 


ROBERT B. COLLINS, Pvstisaer, 
al0 2t 254 Pearl street, N. Y. 


LEAVITT & CO., NEW YORK, 
Have Now Reapy the following 


Elegant Gift-Books for 1851. 

THE IRVING OFFERING: A Token of Affection for 
1851. An elegant royal 12mo. volume, printed on fine 
bom gp epee gd A a had te style. 

THE GEM OF THE SEASON: A venir for 1851. A 
Treasury of Choice Literature and Art. 

THE FLORAL KEEPSAKE for 1851. A demi-quarto 
volume, with forty-six elegantly colored Engravings. 
= by John Keese. Bound in a richly Iliuminated 























No. 184.] 


Just Published. 
By JAMES M. ALDEN, 


AUBURN, NEW YORK. 


THE LIFE OF 
JAMES K. POLK, 


Late President of the United States : 
BEING 


A BIOGRAPHY OF HIS EARLY LIFE, AND A COM- 
PLETE HISTORY OF HIS EVENTFUL AND 
IMPORTANT ADMINISTRATION. 


By JOHN 8. JENKINS, 
Author of the History of the War with Mexico, etc., etc. 


One volume, large 12mo. of 400 pages; on clear, open 
type, and printed on fine, white paper. 
With Portrait on Steel. 
Price $1 25. 

“This is a beautiful volume of 400 pages, containing 
the most remarkable incidents in the life of the late Presi- 
dent. This book is dedicated to the Hon. W. L. Marcy, 
and the materials of which it is composed have been fur- 
nished by the friends of the distinguished man. The 
cluster of events that were crowded into the administra- 
tion of Mr. Polk, rendering it one of the most im t 
on record in its results,as developing the mighty re- 
sources of this continent, are presented in minute detail, 
thus giving a true history of one important train of cir- 
cumstances that produced this grand result. The work 
is embellished with a life-like portrait.”—N. Y. Daily 
Globe. 


Also in Preparation, and will be Published on 
the 10th of August, 


THE LIFE OF 
JOHN C. CALHOUN, 


The distinguished Statesman of South Carolina. 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS SPEECHES AND 
STATE PAPERS. 


By JOHN 8. JENKINS, 


Author of the U. 8. petes Be tions, Life of James 
K. Polk, Life of Silas Wright, History of the 
War with Mexico, etc., etc. 


400 pages, 12mo. 
With a Portrait on Steel. 


(Uniform with Polk.) Price $1 25. 
Auburn, July 26th, 1850. 


New aPopular Books 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES M. ALDEN, AUBURN, N.Y. 


Jenkins’ United States Exploring 
Expeditions. 


Voraoe or THe Unrrep States Exrtorine SquapRon 
under the command of Captain Wilkes, together with ex: 
Plorations and discoveries of D’ Urville, Ross, and other 
navigators and travellers; and an account of the ay ol 
oh A. the Dead Sea, under Lieutenant Lynch. By John 


a of the most valuable ate ae of the 
present year. o Jibrary 
without it."—American Citizen. nesiinsitaataeal 


through three 
three months. It is 
volume of 517 (llustrated tith Price, in 
pages. u le page. 
cloth, $225. In sheep, $2 50. 


POEMS.—By H. W. Parker. 12mo., muslin, gilt back, 
238 pp. 75cts. 


“There is true poetry in the author's soul, as evinced 
—_ in his metred and prose poems.”-—-V. Y¥. Com. Adver- 
er. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 





_———onrrn> 


Ist. THE LITERARY LION. 
2d. THE FASHIONABLE MAN. 
3d. THE HUNGARIANS. 


for the nutcrackers, and a little salt “for greens.” 


THE BOOK FOR THE SUMMER. 








ee 


EARLY IN AUGUST will be issued a collected edition (being the Second) of the First Srrizs of the 


LORGNETTE; OR, STUDIES OF THE TOWN. 


It will be published in beautiful style, with elegant binding, and be illustrated with stx supcRIOR ENGRAVINGS 
from designs by that accomplished Artist, Mr. Dantey. The subjects of these Engravings will be— 


4th. THE TOWN BEAU. 
5th. THE LADY IN SOCIETY. 
6th. THE BOSTONIAN. 


-The work has been carefully revised, supplied with a full and analytical table of contents, with new headings, 
and a preface full of spice and pepper. 
Many of the illustrations are supposed, by competent judges, to be porTRaITs; and, in the opinion of the pub- 
lishers, there is among them an unquestionable Likeness or Joan Timon. 


This individual, who, in the elegant language of the Boston Post, “ is green as grass about Boston notions,” takes 
this occasion to thank his numerous patrons, and to commend to their attention this new edition, being confident that 
its perusal will drive away blue devils, and supply a vast deal of that sort of information which summer loiterers, who 
do not subscribe for the Boston papers, are always in search of. There are as many courses in it as at a watering- 
place dinner,—meat for the strong, stews for young ladies, syliabub for the weak, Graham bread for dyspeptics, molars 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Broadway, N. Y. 








THE INTERNATIONAL: 
1 Miscellany 


Of Literature, Science, 


and Art. 





V. CORRESPONDENCE. 


VIII. ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


the last month, for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


a3 tf 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
A SECOND EDITION OF 
THE MONTHLY PART FOR AUGUST. 


CONTAINING : 

{. SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH REVIEWS AND JOURNALS. 
Il. TRANSLATIONS FROM THE FRENCH, GERMAN, &c. &c. 
lI. THE MOST POPULAR SERIAL ROMANCES. 

IV. LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


VI. OBITUARIES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
VII. FINEST PASSAGES OF NEW WORKS. 


One hundred and sixty large, double-columned octavo pages, comprising an Intellectual Survey of the World, for 


Montuty Parts, 25 Cents. | Weexty Numpers, 6 Cents. | By toe Year, $3. 
For Sale by the Booksellers generally. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


222 BROADWAY, New York. 








HOGAN & THOMPSON 


Have in progress of Translation, and will 
shortly Publish, 


Regnault’s Chemistry. 


Cours Elementaire de Chemie, 


A Vusage des facultés des Etablissements d’En- 
seignment Secondaire des Ecoles Normales, * 
et des Ecoles industrielles. 


Par M. V. REGNAULT, 


Inginieur en Chef des Mines, Profesr. au Collége de 
France, et a l’école Polytechnique ; Membre de 
lV’ Académie des Sciences, Correspondant 
des Académies de Berlin, de 
St. Petersburg, &c. 


The ahove Work on Chemistry holds the first rank in 
Europe. It embraces the whole range of Chemical Sci- 
ence, and isthe most beautifully illustrated work of the 
kind that has yet been published. 


No pains or expense wil! be spared by the Publishers in 
producing the Translated Edition, and it will be issued as 
early as possible. 


HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
30 North Fourth street, 





Auburn, July 26th, 1850. al0 it 


a3 tf PaILADELPBIA. 





Littell’s Living Age.—No. 326, 124 Cts. 
CONTENTS, 

1. History of Pottery and Porcelain, Examiner. 

2. Wanderings in Chili and Peru, Spectator. 

3. London Gossip. Chambers’s Journal. 

4. Leigh Hunt's Autobiography, Spectator. 

5. ‘The Queens of Spain, Do. 

6. The Rev. Arthur Carey, St. Louis Presbyterian. 

7. Gazpacho, or Summer months in Spain, Examiner. 

8. Notes of a Naturalist, Part VL., Fraser’s Magazine. 

9. Diplomacy of England, Part I1., De. 

10. Memoirs of the Author of Tremaine, Spectator. 

11. Death of Sir Robert Peel, Do. 

12, Palmerston and British Policy, Spectator and Ex- 

aminer. 

Published weekly at Six Dollars a vear by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. al0 lt 


9. 8 
GOHN W.ORR) 





( = 
Engravers Wood 


that he still continues the business of 
WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all its branches, at his old place, 75 Nassau Street, 
where, with his long experience and superior advantages, 
he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, however 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and 
on reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 
work are unsur 

J. W. OR 


. W. R, 
a3tf 75 Nassau st., New York. 
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NOTICE. 


TS Copartnership of BANGS, PLATT & CO. was dissolved by the death of Mr. Platt, on the 8th May last 
The business will be continued by the survivors, under the title of BANGS, BROTHER & CO. 


New York, August |, 1850, 








REGULAR 
NEW YORK FALL TRADE SALE. 


YOO 


Committee of the Grade. 


FLETCHER HARPER, ROE LOCKWOOD, 
CHARLES 8S. FRANCIS, ISAAC H. CADY, 
H. Z. PRATT, J. K. HERRICK. 








MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9th, 1850. 


The undersigned announce the next TRADE SALE of 


Books, Paper, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, &c., &c., &e, 
TO COMMENCE ON | 
Monday, the Ninth of September next. 


It will be conducted under the same regulations as the last one, and sold on the following 


| 

| 

} 

TERMS. 

On all purchases from the whole Catalogue amounting to $750 and upwards, four and siz months’ credit; on pur- | 

chases from Lo 4 whole Catalogue less than $750, and more than $100, four months’ credit; and all purchases less | 

than $100, cash. } 

A discount of one per cent. will be allowed on all purchases exceeding $1000. | 

Approwed endorsed notes, to be dated on the first day of sale, payable in this omy. satisfactory to the sellers, will | 
be required, and bills must be settled before the delivery of the goods, and within fifteen days after the sale; and all 

bills not settled within twenty days to be subject to an addition of one per cent. ; and interest, insurance, and storage | 

to be charged until settled for; and all goods not settled for within thirty days to be re-sold on account of the pur- | 

chaser, or returned to the contributors. Goods to be delivered to purchasers within thirty days from last day of sale. 

Any imperfections required by purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, withia four months of the day 

of sale. 
7g" Cash Advances will be made as usual on receipt of goods when desired. 


BANGS, BROTHER & Co. 
al0 tf 204 Broadway. 


Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. | JOHN MURPHY & CO., 
New and Complete Edition. | 178 Market st., Baltimore, 
9 | Will Publish early in August in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
TR ee Saeeaes Sire nd cloth, $2; Library Style, marbled 
Are preparing for publication, to be issued immediately edges, G2 00. 


after the ene now inthe London pee“ | Protestantism and Catholicity 


Poems now in the London press, 
A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF COMPARED IN THEIR EFFECTS 
ON THE 


WORDSWORTH'S 


POETICAL WORKS. (ciy{LIZATION OF EUROPE. 


In one volume 8vo. 
PHitaDELpnta, June 27, 1850. jy!3 3m By the Rev. J. BALMES. 
First American, from the London Edition. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
Thursday, August 1, Revised, Corrected, and Augmented. 
WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE AUTHOR. 


The Night Side of Nature: 


or, This work was written in Spanish, and won for the au- 


thor, among his own countrymen, a very high reputation. 
Ghosts and Ghost-Seers. It has since been translated into the French, Italian, and 
BY CATHARINE CROWE, 


English languages, and been very extensively circulated 
as one of the most learned productions of the age, and 
Authoress of * Susan Hopley, “ Lilly Dawson,” &c., &c. | most admirably suited to the exigencies of our times. 
“ Thou comest in such a questiunable shape, jy27 at 
That I will speak to thee.” 
CONTENTS. 











CHAPTER 
I. Introductioa. 
Il. The Dwellers in the Temple. 
Ill, Waking and Sleeping, and how the Dweller in | 
the Temple sometimes looks Abroad. 
IV. Allegorica! Dreams, Presentiments, é&c. 





Vv. Warni HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
VE er : I Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
Cer et ee a Gp ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
VII. Doppelgangers, or Doubles. | His facilities are su-h that he is enabled to execute all 

IX. A tions. orders promptly, an! in e style of the Art, upon the 


X. The Future that awaits us. most reas‘ nable terms; while the experience of many 


‘ . years enables nun to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
X1. The Power of Will to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with their 


XIIL Haunted Houses. patronage. N. ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 
XIV. Seon Lights, and Apparitions attached to Cer-| jy203m New York. 
n Families. 


tal 
XV. A seeking the Prayers of the Living. 
T ‘ossession 


» Poltergeist of the Germans, and P 
XVII. Miscellaneous Phenomena. 
XVIL. Conclusion. 


The work will ‘be in one large duodecimo volume. 
Price $1 25. 
—'¥27 3t =J. S. REDFIELD, Clinton Hall. 





ROBERT ' CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 
German, French, & Scandinavian 


Books. 
AGENCY OF THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN 
PUBLISHERS. 


Libraries and the Trade supplied to Order, 


SPECIAL ORDERS SENT BY EVERY STEAMER. 





List of Recent Importations. 
Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft von HEINRICH 
EWALD. Zweites, Jahrbuch, 1849, $1 18. 
KRUMMACHER, Fr. Ad. Parabeln. 8te. Auflage mit 
dem Bildnisse des Verfassers, $1 75. 


Tempel, mit drei lithograph. Tafeln, $2 50. 
ZIMMERMANN, C. arte von Syrien und Palaestina 
Erste Hiilfte: Palistina und die Sinai-Halbinsel. 15 
Blatter, $5, 
MAURER. Commentarius grammaticas historicus criti- 
cus. Vetus Testamentum, Vol. 1V., $2 50. 
This fourth volume (concluding the work) is ready 
— in bind! ee nen Son nee oe I.—tl 
rnis' y me. cations specifying the style of 
binding (color of a ger cover, edge, and whether 
with Roman or Arabic figureson the back), will be at- 
tended to oe 
HEYSE. Handwérterbuch der deutschen Sprache mit 
Hinsicht auf Rechtschreibung, Abstammung und Bil- 
dung, Biegung und Fiigung der Wérter, sv wie auf deren 
Sinnverwandtschaft. 3 Binde, $8. 


_HEUSER, P. Das Volksschulwesen oder belehrende 


Unterhaltungen itiber Erziehung and Unterricht fiir 
Eltern, Lehrer und Schulfreunde, Sewed, $1 25. 

DIE GEGENWART. Eline encyk ische Darstellung 
~~ neuesten Zeitgeschichte fiir alle Sttinde. 1—4 vol. 


STIFTER, Adalbert Novellen. 5. 6th vol. a $2. 
WACKERNAGEJ,, Philipp. Trésteinsamkeit in Liedern 
Gesammelt, $1. 

Complete Catalogues of the valuable Collection 
of Books now on hand, will be sent gratuitously to appli 
cants Also Catalogues of the Taro .ogican and Puito- 
Logica publications of Germany in 1849. je29 tf 


Just Published. 





Prof. Davies’ Logie and Utility of 


Mathematics. 
WITH THE BEST METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 
Explained and Illustrated. 
Price $1 25. 


This Work will be valued by every good Teacher and 
Student in Mathematics. 


A. S. BARNES & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 51 John Street, New York. 





In Press. 
A COLLEGE SYSTEM 
OF 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


In 3vols.8vo. By W.H.C. Bartlett. Prof. of Nat. Philos. 
= the Military Academy of the United States at West 
nt. 


jy 20tf Vol. I. will be ready in August. 


BOOKSELLERS’ AGENT. 
i ag SUBSCRIBER is now rendy to receive orders for 
rchasing Books and Stationery at the FALL 
TRADE SALES. The advantage to of the Trade 
who are not able to attend themselves, he will be 
appreciated, and that he may receive their rs accord- 


y- 
5 ee all purchases tothe amount of $500, or 
less, 5 per cent. ; over that amount, 3 per cent. 
CHARLES B. NORTON, 





71 Chambers Street, Irving House, New York. 
REFERENCES. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 





Bangs, Platt & Co. James Munroe & Co. 
D. Appleton & Co. Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
pe — Crosby & Nichols. 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 110 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


PRIZE TRAGEDY. No. XVIII. 
MOHAMMED; THE ARABIAN PROPHET. Boston Illustrated Edition 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 


By GEORGE H. MILES. Price 75 cts. SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 








i 





CONTAINING 





The above is the successful Tragedy for wis Me, PORRENT paid the prize of One KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 
With a Splendid Steel Engraving of the Queen to Richard. 
VOLUME VI.—MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. a 
Boston Library Cheap Edition. Carlyle’s Latter Day Pamphlets. 
i , and ’ 
Py) om concluding volume, and contains a complete Index arranged expressly for P ARLI AMEN TS, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

REPRESENTATIVE MEN. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Complete Valuable Agricultural Work. 

tncus volume, time. Frise Gt. |EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY FOR 
PHILO: AN EVANGELIAD. By the Author of “ Margaret.” Al — and Agriculturists. From personal observations, by Henry Colman, late 

Tale of the Real and Ideal. 12mo. Price 88 cts. ommissioner of Agriculture in Massachusetts. 


LIFE AND RELIGION OF MOHAMMED. Translated from the COLMAN'S LETTERS ON EUROPEAN LIFE AND MANNERS. 


Hes y Anaad J. 1. Merrick, eleven years © Missionary among the Persians, The above popular Work has, within the short time of its first publication, reached a 
sale of 5000 copies, and the demand for the same is sti!| undiminished. 


NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN ; or, Examples of Female Courage and BENNETT’S AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK. With 75 Engravings, 
Virtue. By Elizabeth Starting. 12mo. cloth gilt, $1. 12mo. cloth. Cheap Editiun. 


HISTORICAL WORKS: 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, | LAMARTINE’S 


Boston Library Edition, 6 vols. }2mo. | 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, "| >) ORY OF THE REVOLUTION 


Boston Li Edition, volumes 1 and 2, uniform with Hume's History. Being a con- | 


of Mr. Hume, and, ’ } i 
Pe peli py ht A ae ong With a Portrait of the Author. 


| This is a fine Lib Edition, c lete in one volume, bound unifor: ith H ‘sand 
MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. | Macaulay's History, 12mo. Price 75 cents. saga g = » aii 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by Edward Gibbon, Esq.,| The above series of Historical Works are known as the “ Boston Library Editions,” 
with notes by the Rev. H. H. Milman, to which is prefixed a complete Index to the and for the style of binding and quality of paper and printing combined, they are the 
whole work—complete in 6 volumes, and published in uniform style with Hume and most desirable and cheapest books published in this country, and no person's library is 
Macaulay's History. ‘ complete without them. 








LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD POETICAL WORKS, 


BOUND IN UNIFORM STYLE OF MUSLIN, GILT. 








Tupper's Poetical Works, 1.vol. 12mo. with Portrait. Scott's Poetical works, 1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait. | Camphell’s Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait. 
Cowper's Poetical Works, do. do. do. Hemans* Poetical Works, do. do. do. Croly’s Beauties of British Poets, 1 vol. 6 illustrations. 
Pope’s Poetical Works, do. do. do. Milton and Young’s Works, do. do. do. Howitt. Cook, and Landor’s Poetical Works, } vol. 12mo. 
Byron’s Poetical Works, do. do. do. Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, do. do. do. Poems of Ossian, ! vol. 12mo. 10 illustrations. 

Moore’s Poetical Works, do. do. do. Kirk White’s Poetical Works Thomson and Pollok, | vol. 12mo. Portrait. 

Burns’ Poetical Works, co. do. do. and Remains, do. do. do. Life, Gems, and Beauties of Shakspeare, 1 vol. 12mo. 





The above Poetical Works are uniform in size and binding, and are sold separately or together. Their size and style considered, they are the cheap- 
est Library Editions of the same authors before the American public. Price $1 each. ' 





IN PRESS. IN PRESS. 


MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA: CYCLOPEDIA 
A Religious Tale. 12mo. 


THE REBELS: Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 





Or, Boston before the Revolution. One Volume Royal Octavo. 
By the Author of “ Hobomok.” EMBELLISHED WITH FOUR HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


P. S. & Co. have recently Imported, and have now on hand, a large Stock of the various kinds of OXFORD BIBLES, in the various styles of 
Bindings—Plain, Illuminated, and Clasped. Orders for the same, supplied at the lowest rates for Cash. jeli tf 
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A Journal of Society, Literature, Science, and Art, 


A comprehensive Belles Lettres yr r for every one who would k 


original comments upon and abstracts o 


pace with the productions of the times; including, weekly 


ew Books, articles upon topics of the day, &c., under the following general arrangement :— 


ORIGINAL PAPERS ON LEADING TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


of Literature, the Fine Arts, &. 
REPORTS OF 


PROCEEDINGS 


of the Learned and Scientific Societies (with the publication of papers of interest), as the American Ethnological Society, the American 


Oriental Society, the New York Historical Society, &c., together with 
Foreign Journals, 
REVI 


a mass of intelligence from the reports of the European Societies in 


EWS, 


with full characteristic extracts of important new works, American and Foreign. 


PASSAGES IN ADVANCE 
of the new Copyright and other publications of the day, of special interest. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 


at home and abroad. 
ESSAYS, POEMS, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OCCASIONAL ARTICLES from the best Foreign Journals. LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, GOSSIP, &. A great variety of 


MISCELLANY. 


The Literary World is published weekly, printed in the best manner and form, of the size of twenty or twenty-four pages, 4to., making 
two volumes annually for the Library of between 500 or 600 pages each, at the price of Taree DotLars per annum, payab 


e in advance. 


*,* Agents supplied with the work on most liberal terms. Canvassers Wanted. 
(-=3" All Subscriptions, Communications, Books for Review, Advertisements, &c., to be addressed to 


E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprietors of the Literary World, 
157 Broapway, New York. 





NOTICES OF 


[From the Christian Examiner for March, 1850.) 

We have read or looked thoroughly over every number of the Literary World since 
its publication commenced, and we have learned to set a high value upon it. It 
gives evidence of tasking many well-furnished and diligent minds. A high moral and 
religious standard is recugnised in it. Its criticisms are just, and free from personal or 
=a favoritism. It is a complete index of the progressive literature of our country. 

e can scarce conceive of a more welcome visitor which a man in city or country, lay 
or clerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week by week, into his house, than 
the Literary World.” 

[From the Christian Inquirer, Feb. 23d, 1850. 

Nobody, in any part of our broad land, who takes the Literary World, need be a fort- 
night behind the booksellers themselves in the knowledge of the existence of any 
work ; nur need any one, with the critical guidance afforded by this journal, ever send 
for a poor book, or fail to know something about every good one. * The critical 
notices in the Literary World seem to us to be characterized by ability, taste, and ean- 
dor. A spirit of reverence, and a high moral tone, have distinguished the paper since 
it came into the hands of the present editors. * * We have noticed, with peculiar 
satisfaction, the cordial =_= bestowed upon the religious and literary products of the 
most opposite sects, Nor does this paper preserve a catholic temper only by using a mealy 
mouthed indiscriminateness of ju nt. It knows howto be severe, and spares not 
popular favorites who are not the favorites of the Muses, whose likes and dislikes it is 
pledged honestly and fearlessly to report. Take it altogether it is just such a weekly 
paper as no general student or man of taste can affi to be without. It does credit 
to the country, and every man who takes it, compliments his own taste. 


From the National Intelligencer.) 

The object of the Publishers is a good one, and they are undoubtedly prosecuting it 
with determined mm f Itcommends itself to those who, in conversation, would 
escape the vexation of finding themselves ignorant of the character of the new publi- 
cations of the day, as a means for keeping themselves “ posted up ;”” t» those to whom 
the cares of business spare little or no time for regular or systematic revding, it offers 
the advantage of its brief criticisms and abstracts; and to all, its pages «fford a reference 
for assistance in the selection of the best works from among the multitudes being pub- 
lished daily. We wish the Messrs. Duyckinck ali manner of success. 


[From the Washington Union.) 

This journal stands at this time conspicuous as a record and eritic of the literature 
of the country. It is, we do not hesitate to say, the must complete periodical of the kind 
we have yet had ; and we doubt whether any man, claiming to possess a well-chosen 
library and cultivated taste, fully sustains his title if he is not a faithful reader and 
supporter of the “ World.” 

| From the Providence Journal, Sept. 11th, 1849.) 

The Li World has passed through the most trying period of its existence, and 
has been steadily gaining in public favor. Its present editors and proprietors, the Messrs. 
Duyckinck, are well known in the literary circles of New York, and we do not hesitate 
to say that no men are more competent to fill the place they occupy. 


THE PRESS. 


| [From the Newark Daily Advertiser | 
| A journal that ought to be in the hands of every f:mily that would keep itself 
informed of the course of literary opinion and intelligence. 


From the Boston Christian Times, January \8th. 1¢50.) 

The Literary World, a journal of Americin and foreiga litersture, edited by the 
Messrs. Duyekinck, is a most capital paper, and ought to be taken by every fimily that 
| can afford the gratification. No other paper occupies its range and sphere ef action. 
} If we had to cut down our list, the J.iterary World would be the list paper we would 
| Offer up as a sacrifice to necessity. The young min who wishes te keep his mind 
enlightene: upon the literature of the age, and has but little time. should tike this 
paper, and he would find that its coreful perusal would post him ap admirably. and 
enable him to converse on men and books to advantage. 


[From the Newport Daily Advertiser.) 
The very best piper of the kiad published in this country. 


From the Boston Watchman and R: flector , 

The Literary World, published in New York, under the editorship of the Messrs. 
Duyckinck, is one of the best pxpers in the country to give one a fiir view of what is 
going on in the wide realm of literatare, science, and art. We have sometimes spoken 
of its worth to students, Indies, and families, as setting before them a clear mirror of 
the intellectual activities of the age. Scarcely anything that comes within its proper 
scope escapes its notice. It has a minty, healthy tone of criticism, and its fifty two 
numbers per annum form a volume of permanent value. 


{ From the Roston Peetingtevign ) 
It is eminently a journal for the times, making record of every incident within it 
province, and putting forth facts and opinions of the highest value 


(From the Gloucester Telegraph.) 
If you care to keep continually informed of what is going on in the great world o 
Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama, reserve only three dollars of your income for 
a subscription to the Literary World. 


(From the London Atheneum, Jan. \9.} ; 
The Literary World, a periodical issued at New York, which gives a more vivid, 
moving panorama of the progress of American Literature, Art, and Science, than any 


three others. 
It i dmirable Prriee ie Se ins proofs of the 
“It is an admirable paper, and every successive number contains the purpose 
of the editors to make it better.’’ 


From the Louisville Journal.) 
ded talent, taste, and tact.” 





“Conducted with very 





From the Picayune. 
“ This excellent literary weekly has attained a -- actor popularity.” 








